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7 First chill warnings of winter have been accom- 
panied here in the office of the magazine by a decline 
in the daily contributions to The Progresstve’s Member- 
ship fund. As this is written in mid-November we are 
still almost $5,000 away from our goal of $31,000, the 
minimum amount necessary to guarantee publication all 
through The Progressive’s Fiftieth Anniversary Year. 

But we're not pessimistic by any means. The response 
so far has been wonderfully generous and heart-warming, 
and if contributions continue at the present rate, we have 
high hopes of reaching the goal before going into the 
New Year. But that if is a vital factor. Our hope for suc 
cess lies in those many readers who have not yet had an 
opportunity to contribute, but who appreciate that our 
need exists until the full goal is reached. It is their con 
tributions, and theirs alone, that will give The Progressive 
a year-long lease on life in 1959 

° 

January 1959 marks the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
founding. of The Progressive by Robert M. LaFollette, 
Sr 

A half century of survival in the financially precarious 
world of liberal magazine publishing is cause for cele 
bration, and the Editors of The Progressive plan a yea 
long commemoration of the occasion by giving the readers 
of the magazine twelve of the best issues we have evet 
offered. 

The first of these Golden Anniversary numbers is 
the January issue, the biggest Progressive in history, run 
ning to a hundred pages. But what is more important, it 
will carry the finest articles and reviews we have ever 
assembled between two covers. The announcement of this 
issue on Page 40 with its impressive roster of authors will 
give readers an inkling of what is in store for them 

We are especially pleased that this big birthday issue 
will be ready for the mails at Christmas time; its golden 
cover and rich contents will be a handsome introduction 
to The Progressive for those new readers who receive 
a subscription to the magazine as a Christmas gift. Over 
the years, a steadily increasing number of subscribers 
find The Progressive an ideal solution to their Christmas 
gift problems, and this year the editorial prospects for 
1959 make a subscription the most attractive and worth 
while Christmas gift we have ever offered. 

“In our ‘affluent society,’ ’’ writes Mrs. John White of 
Kansas City, Missouri, “purely material gifts have lost 
much meaning for me. I find much more satisfaction in 
giving something like The Progressive, because of its 
mental and spiritual stimulation, and friends to whom I 
have given The Progressive in past years agree.” 

There's a Christmas order form on the back cover, and 
a postpaid envelope enclosed. We're hoping that more of 
our subscribers than ever make this a Progressive 
Christmas. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL 


MAKE YOU FREE” 





A Golden Opportunity 


} 


5 ie 86th Congress, which convenes 
next will have an 


month extra 
ordinary opportunity to rescue Ameri 
from the dangerous 
the 
Administration during its 
powel! In fact, it 
precisely to do this job that the coun 
Maine to California, 
liberal 


can government 


drifting which has characterized 
Fisenhowet 
SIX years ol was 


try, from voted 


so overwhelmingly for candi 
dates in the great Democratic surge ol 


November 4 


In his first comment after the ele 
tion President Eisenhower plaintively 
expressed his bewilderment over the 
He couldn't 
said, how the country could give him 
a majority of “well 


1956 


outcome understand, he 


over nine million 


votes” in ind only two years 


later there is a complete reversal . . 
I do not see where there is anything 
that 


the 


these want 


Administration to do differently 


pe ople cons iously 


But the voters made it resoundingly 
clear that they do want things done 
differently. The that had 
elapsed between the President's tri 
umph in 1956 and his party’s over 
whelming 1958 produced 
many ‘complete re 


two years 


deteat in 
reasons for the 


} 


versal” of which he complained 


President had 
not yet betrayed his promise to fight 
for funds for He 
had not yet gone back on his word to 


Iwo years ago the 


school construction 


recession with the re 
He 
lack 


civil 


fight economi 
sources of the federal government 
had not yet fully 
of, leadership in 


revealed his 
the field of 
rights, especially in the disaster at 
Little Rock. He had not yet 
legislation to provide assistance for 
the 
the 


vetoed 


areas ol 
not yet 


distressed 


had 


economically 


nation. He been 


shown to be so complacent over the 


Soviet Union's prodigious strides in 


science and engineering—so force 


December, 1958 


fully dramatized by the first and sec 
ond sputniks. He, 
State, had not yet 
the brink of war in 


Far East 


people still 


and his Secretary of 
led the nation to 
the Middle East 
and the 

Phe 


man 


like Ike the 
but not his policies. His crowds 
during the campaign were far smalle1 
Baltimore 
than half 
the seats were empty when the Presi 
the I States 
speak. Countless Americans were ¢ 


than ever before: in the 


Armory, for example, more 


dent ol nited rose to 


lis 
turbed during the campaign to heat 
Ike sound like the old Nixon 
talked recklessly of 

“socialists” among the 
The 
ing reason people voted the way they 
did, in thei 
lack of 


their 


the new 
“radicals” 
ranks of 
overrid 


as he 
and 
the liberal Democrats 


our judgment, was 


mounting concern over the 
leadership in Washington 
that for all the 


moderate 


con 
viction President's 
talk of the 


Administration was committed to no 


progressivism 
affirmative course in domestic affairs 
and was stumbling perilously close 


to the rim of disaster in foreign 


allairs. 
The 


not 


President's lament that he did 


see “where there is anything that 
these people consciously want the Ad 
differently” ig 
the 


victorious liberals campaigned mili 


ministration to do 
nored the solid fact that many of 
tantly for legislation rejected by the 
federal 
liberalization olf 


of the 


Administration aid to edu 


cation, social secur 
Lait Hartley 


Act, an improved housing and urban 


ity, modification 
renewal program, more effective farm 
legislation, affirmative action in the 
field of civil rights, plugging tax loop 
holes, and reappraisal of American 
foreign policy, to cite but a few. 

Sull the Nixon 
that the Northern Democrat 
are “radicals,” Mr 


ed alter the 


line 
liberals 
Eisenhower hint 
that he might 
seek a coalition of regular Republi 


embracing 


election 


and Southern Democ 
to head off the legis 
“the radical 


Party 


cans 
ettort 
posals ol wing 
Democratic It is here 
that the 


their 


people may be 
election day Victory 
coalition of th 


mind 


partisan 
Presidént has in 
the mandate of the n 
progressives 

from the re 
that Northern 
have to exercise the 
and 


sources to 


recent pa 
will 
vigilance mobilize 
pre vent 

Tories, in alliance wit 


Republicans, 
they 


from hi-jacking 
tory won at the 
lexas leadership of both 
Majority Lead 
the Senat 

Sam Rayburn in the House 
the art of di 

thei 


suading them to forget the 


Congress 


Johnson in 


masters at 


comers ol militanc 


pledges which elected them 


The fi 
Senate on 


signilicant tes 
the very 
Four Sen 


in the 
of the 66th Congress 
Paul Douglas, 
Humphrey, Minnesota, both Demo 
crats, and Clifford Case, New Jerse’ 

Javits, New York, both 


have served 


Illinois 


and Jacob 

Republicans, 
that they will 
to change the 


novice 


move on opening da 


rules of the Senate in 
the 


and make the Senate a 


order “to curb 


the 


“veto power ol 
filibuster 
more effective body 
Rule XXII 
This Senate 
permits the closing of debate only if 
the total Senat 
those present and vot 
allirmatively to end d 
In other words, 64 Senators 
Alaska’s Senators 


be on the floor and must aff 


will be their target 
rule, adopted in 1949 
two-thirds ol not 
two-thirds of 
ing vole 
bate 
alter arrive must 
irtmative 
ly vote for closing debate or a fili 
forever. It has 


never been possible to obtain the 64 


buster can continue 


Senator vote to close debate on any 





civil rights bill, and there is no rea 
son to believe that it will ever be 
possible in the future. 

In their statement asserting their 
determination to all-out 
fight for amendment of the present 
rule, the four Senators said: 


wage an 


“The closing down of certain pub 
lic schools in Arkansas and Virginia 
in an attempt to nullify the Supreme 
Court’s decision ordering desegrega 
tion make it imperative that Congress 
and the Executive, as well as the 
courts, act to secure equal protection 
of the law for all our citizens. How 
ever, the ability of Congress to fulfill 
its heavy legislative responsibility in 
this area and to give executive depart 
ments the necessary new authority is 
critically endangered unless the fight 
to end the filibuster is successful and 
we can bring majority rule to the 
Senate. Existing Rule XXII is used 
both as a and a threat under 
which vital legislation has been de 
feated, delayed, or compromised by 
the will of the minority. And tradi- 
tionally, it is the gravedigger of much 
effective civil rights legislation 


tool 


“In 1957, Congress passed the first 
civil rights bill in more-than 80 years, 
but Part III of that legislation, which 
would have empowered the Attorney 
General to seek court action to 
guard minority rights in these very 
public school integration fights, was 
struck from the bill in a vote 
in the Senate. The silent executioner 
of this all-important section of the 
bill was Rule XXII supporting the 
very real fear that should Part III be 
retained, the entire bill would be 
filibustered to death. The same fate 
awaits similar legislation at the next 
session [unless] the blockade which 
the filibuster places in the way of 
majority rule in the Senate on this 
and other vital national 
removed.” 

The four Senators addressed their 
statement directly to the newly elected 
members of the Senate. Here, clearly, 
will be the first major showdown of 
the new Congress and the first test of 
the newly elected liberals. Here, too, 
may well be resolved the first decisive 
phase of the bitter conflict between 
Northern liberals and Southern reac- 
tionaries in the Democratic Party. 
The progressive forces, their ranks 
now greatly strengthened by new 
blood, will have a golden opportunity 
to assert their dominance in the party 


sale 


close 


issues is 


4A 


and shape it into a genuinely liberal 
force in America. In the process they 
may drive Southern Tories out 
of the Democratic Party, but this in 
the long haul could strengthen ra 
ther than weaken the party by stamp- 
ing it the liberal party 


the 


indelibly as 


, 


( 


X( 


\( 


oF 


A Great Victory 





The news that Vermont had elected 


its first Democratic Representative to 
than a 
ilter 


new sp: pe rs 


Congress in more century 
the elec 


failed to 


made headlines the day 


tion, but most 
report the even more astonishing 
news that William H. Meyer, the vic 
torious candidate, campaigned on a 
platform which included ‘planks call- 


ing for: 
e Abolition of the peacetime draft. 


e An end to the testing and manu- 


facturing of atomic and hydrogen 


weapt ns. 


e Basic revision of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles’ sterile for 
eign policy 


e More extended negotiations with 
the Soviet Union 


e Steps leading toward the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the 
United Nations. 


e A greater emphasis on technical 
and an 
accompanying reduction in militar 

for our allies and the un- 
derdeveloped nations of the world 


assistance and economic aid 


assistance 


Here are some of the ingredients of 
a truly creative American foreign 
policy, but no politician represent 
ing one of the major parties has dared 
embrace until Meyer 
ously stepped forward in, of all places, 
ultra-conservative Vermont. He won 
against great odds. His Republican 
opponent, former Governor Harold J. 
Arthur, was widely known. Meyer was 
not known at all, even in the ranks 
of his own Democratic Party. He won 
by the content of what he had to say 


them courage- 


of America. Harry Truman proved in 
1948 that militant liberalism can win 
for the Democrats without the Solid 
South. The electorate showed on No 
vember 4 that it 
progressive party to enact a progres 
sive program. 


this year wants a 


who 
the 
expressed by 


and by saying it to 
would listen. Representative of 
forthright position 
Meyer to the horror of professional 


politicians 


everyone 


was this statement which 
appeared in his campaign folder: 

“I propose that we take a calculated 
risk and announce that we will stop 
atomi 
and hydrogen bombs so that we 
lead all nations to disarma 
ment on a greater We 
work for the creation of an interna 
tional system for inspection and con 


testing and manufacturing 
can 
acce pt 


scale must 


trol but that is not enough. We must 
lead and we must help develop an 
international system of law and order 
that will police the troubled areas 
when the threat of war arises 

“We must do our best to promote 
justice and understanding and help 
better life. Final 
ly, we should realize that others fear 
us Just as we may fear them. We are 
not always right and completely jus 
tified. must 
the spots that sometimes blind us to 
the need for and compro 
mises where they are honorable and 
just. Only in that gain 
the friendship and confidence that 
are vital to our 
failure in that would be 
more sensible than a failure in atomic 
destruction.” 


others to achieve a 
Therefore, we remove 
changes 
way 


can we 


survival. Certainly a 


direction 


The Progressive is especially happy 
over Meyer's great victory because he 


and warm 
supporter of this magazine. “I admire 
greatly what you have done, and have 
been influenced by your thinking,” 
he told us after the election. “The 
Progressive sheds a great deal of light 
that is not to be found in the 
newspapers.” 


is a long-time subscriber 
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The Soviets March On 





A year or so ago Nikita Khrushchev, 


boss man of the Soviet 


Unien, ce 
clared war on the United States—*“in 
the peaceful field of and pro 
said, “are 
relentless in this. We will prove the 


The Rus 


sians have not proved the superiority 


trade 
duction.” The Soviets, he 


superiority of our system.” 


of their system, but they are forging 


steadily ahead in their peaceful wat 


of trade and produc tion. 


Perhaps their most decisive stride 
forward came during the past month 
100. 


$100, 


when the Kremlin announced a 
000,000 ruble loan to Egypt 

000,000 on the 
exchange—to finance the first 
of the Dam, a tremendous 
project which will provide two mil 
lion more 
United 
able a 


basis ol official 
stage 


Aswan 


acres of arable land for the 
\rab Republic, make 
vast supply ol hydro-electric 
permit 
trialization. The 


avail 


power, and increased indus 


terms of the Soviet 
loan 
Soviet 


é 5 pel 


are moderate, as all 
rate ol 


repayme nt 


shrewdly 
loans are—an interest 


cent, with not 
to begin until the first phase of the 
irrigation and power project is com 
pleted and then to be spread over 12 
years 

United 


The 


he Ip finance the 


refused to 
project although it 
the kind of de 
velopment program the Administra 
tion says it would like to 
the Middle East 
When the Soviet loan was announced 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
promptly 


States has 


represents precis¢ ly 


sometimes 


see encouraged in 


pooh-poohed _ its 
cance. “I think it 
to get terribly excited about,” he 
said. Other State Department officials 


signifi 


don't is anything 


observed that the Russians are “wel 


come to it. 

It is difficult to 
Administration’s 
in view of the that the Soviet 
offer has had the New York 
Times reported as “an immediate 
and powerful propaganda effect all 
through the Middle East.” 


the 
complacency 


understand 
smug 
fact 
what 


Iypical of the more restrained com 
ment in the Middle East was the edi 
torial in An Naher, a 
independent Lebanese 
means anti-Western, 
that “400,000,000 mistakes 
are going to new Pyramid. 
I'wo years and three months after the 
West withdrew its offer to finance 


powerful, 
daily by no 
which 
Western 
build a 


asserted 


December, 1958 


Dam 
again been obliged to stretch out its 


the Aswan project, Cairo has 
hand to Moscow, which took it with 


little hesitation 


“The Aswan 


showpiece for all 


Dam 
the 
underdeveloped countries to see. If 
Egypt 1S gift of the 
Nile, the Aswan Dam will be the gift 
ol Moscow, and will be a powerful 
and probably final dam to Western 
influence, not only in the Arab world 
Asia and Africa 
look to Egypt, sec 


Russia on the banks 


will be the 
economically 


said to be the 


but in the whole of 
they 
the face ol 


Nile 


Reports from the Middle East make 
} stock 


which, when 
only 


of the 


it cicar : soviet 
markedly 


nouncement 


has soared 
since the Kremlin an 
The New York Times 
for example, quoted a representative 
Egypwan business man as saying: “I 
have been skeptical ol 
but this 
that they are truly anxious to help us 
This is more than the West ever did 
for us. If the way the Com 
munists operate, then I am in favor 
of the friendliest relations with Com 
countries. They 


Russian in 


tentions, has convinced me 


this is 


munist don't scare 


me.” 

But our Secretary of State saw noth 
ing to terribly excited 
Giant Soviet strides toward victory in 


“get about 
the war Khrushchev proclaimed last 
year do not him 
Americans hope that 
strengthened liberal 
will call him to 


when the session opens and force ma 


Thinking 
the 
ranks in 

account 


impre SS 
can only 
newly 


Congress 


jor revisions in our foreign policy 


Neuberger and Cancer 





years in the 
Richard L 
great deal of 
his time and prodigious energy to the 
quest for 


During his first four 
U.S. Senate, 
Neuberget 


Oregon's 
devoted a 
larger federal appropria 
tions for medical research, especially 
lor cancer 
And _ then 
Neuberget 


cancer struck Senator 
In a letter to The Progres 
which he has written fre 
quently during the past 15 years, the 
Senator 

“All 


have 


sive for 


wrote: 

career I 
advancing 
the cause of medical research, espe 
cially in the field of cancer. Yet when 
I spoke of 40 million Americans hav 
ing cancer, I never thought I might 


Senate 
interested in 


during my 
been 


be in this category. I imagine every 


_ person has similarly isolated himself 


Nor did I ever 


think in personal terms 


from such a calamity 
when | pal 
ticipated in welcoming members ol 
the ( tl 


Senate gallery last summet 


“Now, all 
that I 
things. My physicians ar 
I have 
type of cancer which is susce] 
radiation. My prospects 
improved, so I am told, by 
thera 


ured Cancer Congress 1e 


j 


it « ce, I have discovered 


j 


myself am involved 


hese 


my recovery becaus¢ 


new 


high-voltage Py made _ possible 


I 
itive ly re 


How 


find thei 


with cobalt. This is a re 


cent medical discovery many 


other Americans may lives 


equally reliant on some new disco 
ery, attained through wicdesy 
eral encouragement of m 


How Ame! 


died ahead of their time, be« 


search? many 


became ill with 
fore 


made 


certain a 
profound discoveries 
leading to the l é 
How ny 


continue 


‘ 1T¢ 
of such diseases? 
Americans spe nding 
on chewing gum than on « 

search, and dozens of times 


liquor and cigarettes than 
and on all m 
When will our standard of 


( hange to 


medi al researe h 
education 
something 


values more 


sane and rational?” 


Radical vs. Conservative Spending 





Just about the time President Eisen 
hower was making headlines with his 
g 

the l 


“radi il” spenaers he 
dominate the 


alarm ove! 


] 


fears will greatly 


strengthened Democratic majority in 


Congress, a less ublicized item 
Admin 
was preparing a budget for 


that runs 


news 
appeared, reporting that the 
istration 
the 
billion dollars 


next fiscal year 


“Now, $80 billion.” co 
Wall Street Journal, “is 
any Administration, radical, 
New Deal or 
required of the 
time. In 


umented the 
more than 
conserva 
tive, whatev has ever 
taxpayers peace 
fact, it is even bigger than 
a lot of wartime budgets; the 
Truman budget of the 


was less than $80 billion 


biggest 


Korean 


Wal 


“What puzzles us,” the Journa 
that the President 
somewhat puzzled that people cannot 


con 
tinued, “‘is seems 
clearly differentiate ‘radical’ spending 
and ‘conservative’ spending. Or clear 
ly distinguish between the virtues of 


Republican spending and the vices 
] | 


of Democratic spending.’ 





Peace Is War 





Some clues to the problems of huge 
national budgets are found in an 
analysis of 1958 spending prepared 
by the Friends Committee on Nation 
al Legislation. The sputnik scare and 
efforts to stem the recession stimulat- 
ed the last Congress to appropriate 
$76 billion for the regular budget for 
the current year, plus $5 billion 
in supplemental appropriations—$13 
billion more than in 1957. Of this rec 
ord-breaking peace time total, 73 per 
cent is to pay for past wars and na 
Iwo of the 
favorite whipping boys of the “con 


tional defense programs 


servative”’ 
the United Nations, received two pet 
one-tenth of 
respectively, ol 


spenders, foreign aid and 


cent and one pe 


cent, this year's 
appropriations. 

In accordance with President Eisen 
that 
spending be “restrained,” many bud 


hower’s request non-military 
get items not subject to cold war and 
recession pressures have been cut For 
example, some 6,000 Indian young 
sters, wards of the federal 
ment, unable to attend 
because the Indian Bureau does not 
have adequate funds for classroom 


govern 


are school 


construction 


Ihe pattern of federal spending is 
likely to 
whether 
control the Congress so long as such 
an enormous proportion of the tax 
money directly 
If every last non-military 
item of the current peacetime budgets 
were eliminated, even including the 
salaries of the President and members 
of the Congress, expenditures would 
still exceed by more than 20 per cent 
the largest of former President Harry 
S. Truman’s Korean war budgets. 


change drastically 


“conservatives” 


not 
“radicals” or 


payers’ goes into 


armaments 


‘Not For Sale’ 





The arrival of a colored family in a 
previously all-white neighborhood 
need not affect property values, ac- 
cording to Algernon D. Black in a 
new 25-cent pamphlet, Who’s My 
Neighbor, published by the Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York City. 

“Property values will either go 
down, stay stable, or go up depending 
on the other forces at work in the 
neighborhood,” Mr. Black points out. 

“Of course,” he adds, “if home- 
owners believe that the arrival of a 


6 


colored family will bring a deteriora 
tion in property values, and if they 
panic and put up ‘For Sale’ signs, 
their actions will glut the market and 
drive property values down But 
it is clear that what affects values 
the entrance of the non-white 
family but the panic selling by the 
previous residents.” 


is not 


Studies show that if the physical 
character of the housing and grounds 
is maintained, and if 
maintain good neighborhood stand- 
property will remain 
stable no matter who moves in 

Mr. Black 


event a colored family 


city services 


ards, values 


that, in the 
moves into his 
“call 


together his friends and those he has 


suggests 


neighborhood, a home owne1 


reason to believe are democratic and 


courageous people. Together they 


might decide on the following steps: 


“1. Agree not to fight against the 
moving ol a 
that it 
happy outcome is assured. 


but see 
that a 


colored family 


is done in such,a way 


) 


“2. Make it clear that he and others 
will not offer their property for sale, 
will not panic and leave the com- 
They may even put ‘Not for 
Sale’ signs in their windows. 

“3. Work quickly to track down 
and answer all rumors and dispel any 
untruths or half-truths in 
volving neighborhood affairs 


munity 


bigoted 


t. Form a welcoming committee 
to make certain that neighbors visit 
the new family and help them under- 
stand that they have friends.” 


Sunday Voting 





In spite of the unusual interest in 
this year’s political campaign, and 
even though a record number of vot 
non-Presidential 
election, less than half of the eligible 
electorate in the United States ex- 
at the polls. Of the 
the United 
States consistently draws the smallest 
percentage of its voters to the polls. 
Why? 

A good many reasons are offered, 
especially by the cynics. But there 
may be a simple answer to the ques- 
tion of why at least a large part of 
half the voters don’t vote. In 
tries where elections are held on Sun- 
days, rather than on any week day, 
a much greater percentage of the peo- 
ple vote. Sweden, France, and West 


ers cast ballots in a 


pressed a choice 


world’s 65 democracies, 


coun- 


Germany, where voting is optional, as 
it is here, record from 75 to 88 per 
cent in a national election, while in 
Italy and Austria, where voting is 
compulsory, the totals run up to 97 
per cent. 

Advocates of Sunday 
the relative ease of 
normally spent at home or in leisure 
pursuits—proximity to the polls, the 
availability cf 
ing of voting with church-going, and 
the lack of conflict with 
activities. 

The evidence is that 
Sunday voting would almost certainly 


voting cit 


voting on 4 day 


baby-sitters, combin 
business 


persuasive 


i 


swell the proportion ol peopl who 


their 
the increase 


would find 
Whether would alter the 
complexion of an election is less evi 
dent. When 
being debated almost two generations 
ago, Albert Jay Nock, a cynic’s cynic, 
observed 


way to the polls 


women’s sullrage was 


that his indifference to the 
issue was based on his conclusion that 
the number of votes for 
date would be doubled 
the 
Sunday 


candi 
the 
not 


each 
but that 
would 


outcome of election 


be changed. voting might 
result, but 
how it would be reassuring to know 
the choice at the polls was made by 


a more 


produce a similar some 


substantial 
eligible voters than at 


A Hope Riddled 
We 


hope 


proporuon ol 
pres¢ nt 





the 
Senators 


long nursed 
Southern 


records on 


have 
that 
liberal 
economic legislation might one day 
break away from the racist dem 
agoguery practiced by the Eastland 
Talmadge school of reaction. South 
ern liberals went along 
racist colleagues, we 
they felt they 
reasons, but 


secret 
who 
and 


have social 


with their 
thought be 
had to for 


their 


cause 
political 
weren't in it 

Senator John Sparkman has now 
riddled this wistful notion of 
Recently, in a newsletter he released 
from Washington, the Alabama Dem 
ocrat proudly pointed to the fact 
that twice during the past year he and 
his colleague, Senator Lister Hill, 
have won the praise of Georgia's race- 
baiting Senator Herman Talmadge 
for opposing civil rights legislation 

What a pitiful sight to see a Sen- 
ator of Sparkman’s stature nestling 
up to Talmadge and making so much 
of the fact that he had been praised 
by that Dixie demagogue. 


hearts 


ours. 
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AS THE WORLD SEES US 


by DONALD GRANT 


Unirep NATIONS 
| wisH I could tell you how America 

looked to us only a few years ago, 
when Franklin D Roosevelt 
President.” 


was 
This was how the conversation be 
gan. The speaker happened to be a 
diplomat from Khartoum, the capital 
of Sudan. He 
of tea, 
United 
been 


was talking, over a cup 
lounge at the 
might have 
Indo 
nesia—ol Uruguay or 
Afghanistan. It the 
(\merica was our hope, our beacon 
light 
extinguished 

Is it 
tragedy? Is it 


in the delegates’ 
Nations Sut he 
India 


Mexico or 


from Burma, or 


is always same: 


Now the light is dimmed if not 


possible to exaggerate this 
possible to convey to 
the extent to 
image in the 
has been hac ked down, 
and distorted during the 


the American peopl 
the 
world at large 


which American 
tarnished 
past decade and a half? 

For a 
But especially since 1952 I have heard 
in the 
world’s 


time, of course, we coasted 
this story over and over again 
United Nations, where the 
diplomats g and in the cities, 

villages of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, where the major- 
ity of th people of the world live 
Whether the speaker is an ambassa- 
dor, here in New York, or a rice 
farmer in Asia, I know his story by 
heart as soon as he begins, and you 
can hear it in Europe, too, in the 
slums of Naples. It is the story of 
hope, and of despair. 

It may be that the promise was too 
great, the promise of America. The 
world, perhaps, expected too much. 

Yet the world also heard the other 
promise, the one born among the 
chilly archives in the British Museum, 
where Karl Marx wrote; the promise 


ither, 


towns, and 


December, 1958 


that was translated into some kind olf 
reality, first in then in Pei 
ping. The promises 
judged together. 

The American promise warm 
with life and hope: You, the peopk 
of the world, it said, may orde1 


Moscow, 
two would be 


was 


youl 
own destiny as you will it, in freedom 
and without fear; your children need 
not starve in darkness and ignorance 
There is a way—call it democracy or 
what will—for men to 
dignity, as brothers 


you live in 

The Communist promise was a dif 
ferent You recognize the 
hard realities, it said. You must know 
that only by the fierce discipline im 


sort: must 


posed by a doctrine, and by the un 
swerving dedication of the servants of 
that will 
achieve the things you want 


able to 
But our 
only real hope; the other, 


doctrine, you be 
hope is the 
the American dream, is only a dream 
and a delusion 

These the alternatives, and 
they still are. The full story of the 
choices men are making is not told 
there may be _ another, 
chapter. 

The Thirteenth Regular Session of 
the United Nations General As 
sembly, which opened September 16 
and will continue well into Decem- 
ber, is only a small part of the story 
But for an American who is proud of 
his country’s heritage and who would 
like to be confident of its future, it 
is a sad part. 

It has to do with people—the dele- 


a mirage 


were 


brighter 





DONALD GRANT, interpretive news ed 
itor for the St. Lovis Post-Dispatch, has 
roamed the world for that paper. For 
the past few years his special assign- 
ment has been a roving commission to 
explore and report developments in the 
United Nations 





me from the far corners 


to gather in the g 
the glass hou 
River in Manhattan 


turbans The 


them, are dressed in 


They speak 


esice 

the East 

Some of them wea 

yvomen, some ol 
Saris) Ol sSarongs 

different languages 

But they are all 

they have their humanity in com 

Pick out at 
1) 


Jantuah of Ghana, a small, new coun 


human 


on random—D1 
try on the rim of the great 
ol Africa 

Dr. Jantuah was a village boy 
the interior. He 
schools and 


continent 


trom 
did well in mission 
was awarded an Oxford 
When he left the village 


girl remembers seeing him g¢ 


4 


scholarship 
a small 
Then, day he returnes 
Jantuah. Had a miracle like 

happened in the village befor 


one 


small village girl was grown up 
pretty They 
Dr. Jantuah is a delegate 
United Nations, living with his wife 
in a Manhattan apartment : 
More than one de legate has fought 
in an underground movement for the 
independence of the country he now 
represents. Israel Galili of the 


delegation formerly was head of 


and very were mal 


Israeli 
the 
anti-British underground in what was 
then Palestine. Several have served 
jail sentences for political activities 


It is, understandably, a little diffi 
cult for some of the senior delegates 
from the older nations to realize what 
has happened in the world. Oddly, 
Sir Pierson Dixon, head of the British 
delegation, may be better equipped to 
understand the realities of the second 
half of the Twentieth Century than 
is his American counterpart, Henry 
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Cabot Lodge. Sir Pierson meets every 
fortnight with Commonwealth dele- 
gates, including the Ghanians, Indi- 
ans, and Ceylonese. The Lodges of 
Boston, on the other hand, have never 
been very matey with outlandish 
people. Is it really important, any- 
way, what the small obscure nations 
of the world think or do? 

Thirteen years ago, when the 
United Nations was established, there 
were 51 member nations. The twenty 
Latin American republics voted with 
the United States, and so did a good 
many Western European members. 
This gave the United States a fairly 
safe two-thirds majority. But today 
there are 81 members in the United 
Nations—and times have changed. 

The Russians, it is true, still stand 
with their eight satellites—an unim- 
pressive minority on many issues 


What is new here is something else 
—a pivotal force different from 
either the Russians or the Americans. 
It is a force composed in the first in- 
stance of the new nations of Asia and 
Africa. There are 28 of them—not 
all, to be sure, voting together on all 
issues, but in one way or another 
forming the core of the new pivotal 
force in the U.N. 

More and more the new nations of 
Asia and Africa are being joined by 
such Western nations as Austria, Fin- 
land, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. 
And perhaps even more significantly 
for the future, this force is being aug- 
mented by such Latin American na- 
tions as Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and 
others. 

The Russians will have things their 
way if this force can be attracted to 
the Soviet side. Without this force 
the United States can no longer con- 
trol the United Nations. Our “auto- 
matic majority” the Russians used to 
complain about has become no more 
than an “automatic minority,” though 
still, it must be admitted, a powerful 
minority. 

At least half a dozen new African 
countries are headed for indepen- 
dence in the next few years—Guinea, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Uganda, Soma- 
lia, and Tanganyika. They, too, will 
become a part of the new, pivotal 
force, independent of both the Rus- 
sians and the Americans. 
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The State Department has begun a 
study of the long-range effects of the 
increasing membership of the United 
Nations. It would be reassuring to 
think such a study would include an 
honest look at the foreign policy of 
the United States. How do we look 
in the United Nations—especially to 
the new nations of Asia and Africa, 
and to the underdeveloped nations of 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
Latin America? 

Take the China For nine 
years the United States has opposed 
the seating of the government of 
mainland China in the United States. 
Some six hundred million people are 
unrepresented Until recently the 
United States maintained the fiction 
that they were tepresented by the 
delegates nominated by Chiang Kai 
shek, the ruler of Formosa. 

No professional diplomat of 
first rank, including the 


and 


issue 


the 
American 


diplomats, thinks our China policy is 
In the U.N. 
it is defended privately by our diplo- 


either realistic or wise. 
mats, solely on the ground that our 
internal policies makes our policy 
necessary, or at least expedient 
Every yea! votes in 
the U.N. This 
year we chose to hold a meeting of 
Latin American foreign ministers in 
Washington at the same time the 
China issue was under consideration 
in New York. In Washington we 
gave the Latin Americans what had 
been refused many times before—a 


we lose a few 


debates on this issue. 


re 
a 


Herblock in The Washington Post 
“Goodness—lIs That the Way 
1 Look?” 


bank to finance eco- 
nomic development. In New York, 
the Latin Americans, tongue in cheek, 
voted with the United States to refuse 
discussion of China’s representation 

How the Communist government 
of China is going to be persuaded to 
a Far Eastern settlement, or 
disarmament, or even to an inspection 
system to police a cessation of nuclear 


hemispheric 


agree to 


weapons tests, was not clear among 
American diplomats here. They did 
what they were told to do by the State 
Department. China is still an out- 
sider, and no less troublesome for 
that. 

Furthermore, to diplomats repre 
senting the countries newly emerged 
from a colonial status the American 
position seems to be part of a pattern 
To them it that the United 
States preters stooges—Chiang Kai 
shek, Syngman Rhee, Trujillo, and 
their kind 

To such diplomats it also seems as 
if the United States has returned to a 
gun-boat era of diplomacy. They 
were greatly disturbed when Ameri 
can troops were sent to Cuba, ready 
to jump to Venezuela to protect Vice 
President Nixon, and when our Ma- 
rines landed in Lebanon. The Leba- 
adventure of last July is not 
quickly forgotten here. State Depart 
ment attempts to the United 
Nations as a cloak of respectability to 
be thrown around the use of Ameri 
can troops in Lebanon backfired 
badly. Instead of approving the use 
of American troops in the Middle 
East, the United Nations acted to get 
our troops out of Lebanon 
took them out. 

Secretary of State 
Dulles threw up a smoke screen of 
sorts in the U.N. to cover the retreat. 
In his speech before the General As- 
sembly September 18 he called on the 
U.N. to establish a stand-by force to 
take action in such instances as the 
Lebanese crisis so the United States 
could keep its troops at home. He 
also called on the U.N. to prohibit 
“inflammatory” propaganda broad- 
cast by radio across national borders, 
and to do something about “indirect 
aggression.” 


seems 


nese 


use 


and we 


John Foster 


There was so little enthusiasm for 
these suggestions that even the U.S. 
delegation at the U.N. promptly 
shelved them—once Dulles got out of 
town. Dag Hammarskjold, U.N. sec- 
retary general, buried the “stand-by 
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force” idea in a subsequent report. 
No really thinks that the U.N. 
could be used, at this stage of history, 
to shore up governments in the Mid- 
dle East or anywhere else if such gov 


one 


ernments become too unpopular with 
their people—no matter how popular 
they may be in Washington. 


As for 


“inflammatory 


and 
these 
were fine-sounding phrases coined by 
the Washington. 
Our diplomats here have not found 
a definition of phrase that 
would permit continued operation of 
the Voice of Radio Free 
Europe—not to mention the Central 
Agency—while stopping 
others from playing the same sort of 


“indirect aggression” 


broadcasts” 
speech-makers in 
either 
America o1 
Intelligence 


games 

Anyway, these American diplomats 
had their hands full trying to liqui 
date some past errors. There was, for 
that the “Good 
Offices Committee” to deal with the 
problem of Southwest Africa. It is 
worth while taking at brief 
look at this problem because, though 
it gets headlines in American 
newspapers, it concerns, deeply, that 
majority of mankind emerging from 
colonialism 


instance, business of 


least a 


few 


Southwest Africa is a_ territory 
about the size of France, located just 
north and west of the Union of South 
Africa. Before World War I it was a 
German Then it became a 
League of Nations mandate adminis- 
tered by the Union of South Africa. 
After World War II the increasingly 
governments of the Union 
claimed Southwest 
Africa and refused to allow the terri- 
tory to come under the U.N. trustee- 
ship system. It was used as a labor 
reservoir for the Union, and the best 
lands were taken over by white Afri- 
kaners from the Union. The Africans 
of Southwest Africa were reduced to 
one of the lowest standards of living 
in the world and deprived of any 
political voice. 


colony 


racist 


hege mony over 


Two years ago, the Union of South 
Africa objected so much to a discus- 
sion of Southwest Africa in the U.N. 
that the Union government severed 
all but token ties with the U.N. 
Then, last year, the United States 
joined the “Good Offices Commit- 
tee,” with Britain and Brazil, and be- 


December, 1958 


Fitzpatrick in The St 


Louis Post-Dispa 
Remember, Khrushchev Is 
Betting on Both 
the Union of 
the problem of 


gan negotiating with 
South Africa 
Southwest Africa. 

A tentative agreement was reached, 
signed by the American representa 
tive. Under it, a process of partition- 
Southwest Africa begun 
the territory going to the 
Union outright and the rest placed 
under Union administration. Sut 
this agreement reckoned without one 
man. His name is Michael Scott, an 
Englishman, and an Anglican priest. 

After making another trip to the 
borders of Africa—-he has 
been denied readmittance after being 
evicted with the 
African people there, Father Scott 
came to New York. Here in a quiet 
but insistent voice he told the story 
of how those people had been brutally 
treated by the South African govern- 
ment headed by Hendrik Frensch 
Verwoerd, a once obscure professor 
who began his political career as 
a pro-Nazi anti-Semite. Now prime 
minister of the Union of South Af- 
rica, he is the world’s leading expo- 
nent of racial segregation and white 
supremacy. 

The people of Southwest Africa, 
Father Scott said over and over again, 
object and will always object to the 
racist rule of the Union of South 
Africa. 

In some embarrassment, United 
States diplomats began a tactical re- 
treat. They backed away from the 


ove! 


ing was 


most of 


Southwest 


to meet leaders of 


They 
expressing regret 
South Africa's 
apartheid policy, though our diplo 
Ver 


said 


partition scheme. even voted 


for a_ resolution 


and concern” over 


mats, in a gesture toward the 
government, 


would 


woerd specifically 
not condemn apartheid 
Afrikaner word for 


segregation in its most extremé 


they 


which is the race 
iorm 

Before our diplomats began back 
tracking, much had 
been done. It would have been diffi 


cult to find a more awkward posture 


howeve! harm 


for American diplomacy among the 
Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, and Latin America 

Perhaps the State Department 
found an even more awkward stand 
in the issue of a U.N. fund 
for economic development, something 


nations ol 


howeve!1 


the people representing the under 
world 
been wanting and talking about since 
1952 


in his 


developed areas of the have 


Dulles brought the 
September 18 


matter up 


After 


initiative 


| 
address 


tribute to p! ivate¢ 


as the best 


paying 
aiding the 
spoke ot 
working 


much 


instrument tor 
underdeveloped areas, he 
various vague schemes for 
through the U.N. to 
needed capital 
of the U N., 


“American 


inluse 
Use 
in preference to direct 
foreign 
been popular among the people of the 
underdeveloped areas, for they feel 
they can keep their 

pendence better that 
mentioned something 
“Special Fund.” He 
various possibilities for 
ve iopment programs, 

international 
tion as an 

Bank.” 

The “Special Fund” had been pro 
posed last year by American diplo 
mats in the U.N. Representatives of 
the underdeve.oped had 


into such areas 


aid,” has always 


inde 
Dulle 5 
the 
mentioned 


political 
way 
called 
also 
“regional de 
and again “an 
development 
affiliate of the 


associa 


World 


countries 
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been told it would be a fund to make 
surveys for developmental projects 
and they had been led to believe that 
it was only a first step toward a U.N. 
plan to finance such projects. Plans 
for dams sounded good, but dams on 
the TVA model sounded better. 

[his year, however, American dip- 
lomats made matters clear: The Spe- 
cial Fund was not the first step, so 
far as the United States con- 
cerned, but the last. An amendment 
to the resolution setting up the Spe- 
cial Fund was proposed by a group of 
small nations, looking toward a later 
establishment of a real capital fund 
under U.N. auspices. The American 
delegate in that discussion threatened 
that if the amendment were not with- 
drawn the United States would 
pose even the “Special Fund.” Not 
would there be no TVA- 
type dams, there would not even be 
any The amendment 
withdrawn. 


was 


op- 
only 


surveys. was 


lo newspapermen, including Asian 
and African correspondents, a spokes- 
man for the American delegation de- 
clared that the United States did, 
after all, favor a world-wide plan for 
economic development—but under 
the World Bank, as Dulles had men 
tioned. Unfortunately, however, the 
final communique from the annual 
World Bank meeting arrived at U.N. 
headquarters the same day. It pointed 
out that although World Bank Presi- 
dent Eugene R. Black had mentioned 
the development scheme as meriting 
“most careful study” the scheme itself 
“was not formally discussed.” 

A little later a reporter asked 
the American delegation spokesman 
about the “regional development” 
plan, mentioned by Dulles in his 
speech. He told the United 
States had no present intention for 
introducing such a plan for U.N. 
discussion. 

About all the people of Asia, Af- 
rica, the Middle East, and Latin 
America had left—from the United 
States foreign economic policy in the 
United Nations—seemed to be the 
fine words of Secretary Dulles: “Eco- 
nomic development is, of course, an 
aspiration shared by all peoples.” 

Then there were the Russians. In 
the U.N. they voted in favor of the 
broad economic development plan 


was 


10 


and let the United States lead the 
forces to defeat it. There is a good 
deal of evidence that Russia, like the 
United States in its present foreign 
policy posture, prefers economic aid 
it can control—for direct or indirect 
political benefit. By cleverness and 
by the luck of being in a minority 
position, the Russians manage to con 
ceal this fact fairly 

The New York colony of Soviet 
Russians at any moment, 
cially during the General Assembly, 
may number more than 500 
women, and children. Russian dele- 
gates the books and study the 
papers in the areas of U.N. work 
assigned them. They know the del 
gates they deal with by name—espe- 
cially those from Asia, Africa; the 
Middle East, and Latin America. 
And they know their cultures, and 
more often than not their languages. 

At U.N. social functions the Ameri- 
can diplomats seem to preter the com 
pany of Europeans. Often the Asians 
and Africans are left standing alone 

until the Russians move in. 

At a large dinner party one table 
Africans and Rus- 
an American news 
paperman and his wife who insisted 
on being placed there. The Russians 
were most surprised by the American 
intrusion, but went ahead as planned 
Was the African inter- 
ested in visiting Moscow? It could be 
arranged. Would the delegate inte1 


successfully. 


one espe- 


men, 


read 


consisted only of 


sians—except for 


ambassador 


=<“ micen 
a oe 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


“You Wanta Take 
Another Look at That Front One?” 


like to study the 
system? That, 
And so on 

sensitive at 


ested in education 
Russian educational 
too, could be arranged 

More intelligent 
tention given the “new” 
from Asia and Africa by 
diplomats would be 
a better American approach to these 
would not, of 


ind 
de legates 
American 
a beginning for 
areas. It course, be 
enough. 


What America 
new foreign policy 


really needs is a 
a foreign policy 
based squarely on the social philoso 
phy that attacked, the 
great economic the 1930s, 
here in America. The story of Ameri- 
ca’s “New Deal,” under Roosevelt, is 
the subject of endless fascination to 
many of the Russian delegates at the 
U.N 
talist” nation turning its attention to 
the of its common peopl 
eliminating a “proletariat” by absorb 
ing it the main 
tional 


successfully, 


( risis of 


It is so “un-Marxian a “capi 


welfare 
into Stream of na 
life. 

When it is suggested that this could 
be the pattern tor an American for 
policy—political and economic 
Russians tend to look 
Then they 


eign 
the 
for a 


into 


worried 
break out 


Russian 


moment 


great gusts olf roaring 
laughter. 

\ new colonialism 
based on simple justice, a 
freedom and independence, and plain 


American decency? 

A new policy 
nomic development for the benefit of 
human beings, rather than “military 
aid” to bolster tottering distatorships? 


policy ol 


love for 


emphasizing eco 


An American the 
world based on give and take, on 
sharing problems and opportunities 

for the benefit of all? 


approach to 


I can still hear the Russians laugh 
ing: “Your leading circles, the people 
who control your government would 
never permit it.” 

As patiently as I can, I have tried 
to explain to these Russians—in so 
many ways, individually, just average 
decent human beings—that the last 
word has not been spoken, in Wash- 
ington or in the world. The Ameri 
can people, I say, can change the 
foreign policy of the United States 

The Russians, of course, do not be- 
lieve this. They dare not. But it is 
still the truth. 
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Conflict over the Court 


by FRED RODELL 


AS THE United States Supreme 
Court once again hits the big 
front-page headlines, as Southern 
segregationists join forces with North 
in the Bill of Rights 
Court down to their 
that 


subversive—tre- 


eTn non believers 


to trv to cut the 


own small size, as Congress 


before these 


} 


cowers 


peat, sudver é forces comes close 
ind may come still 
to ordering the 
to hear this kind 
kind of deci 


down in 


on its last attempt 

next 
Supreme Court not 
make that 


timely to set 


closer on its 


of case or 
sion—it 
elementary 


seems 


fashion a few simple 


the Court and its critics, 


that 


facts about 


old and new may help put the 
present 


But 
here are 


uproar in better perspective. 


| ABC's, 


before proceeding to the 
a lew appetizers——or teasers 


1. It was way back in 1803 that the 
the first time, 


had 


out 


Supreme Court, for 
ruled that something Congress 
done was One 
raged comment on this decision might 
easily have written, or at 
subscribed to, by anti-civil-liber 
tarian condemner of the Court today; 
what it The Constitution, 
on this hypothesis, is a mere thing of 
the judiciary 
which they may twist and shape in 
The author 


unconstitutional 
been least 
any 


said was 


wax in the hands of 
to any form they please.” 
of these words was the greatest civil 
libertarian in United States history, 
the man more responsible than any 
other for the inclusion of a citizens 
Bill of Rights in the Constitution 
Thomas Jefferson 


2. In the year of the Dred 
Scott decision, and for several years 
before and after, the slave-holding 
South and the abolitionist North car- 
ried on a verbal battle—until they 
went to war in earnest—over states’ 


1857, 


December, 1958 


of the 
this 


rights against the 
federal 
bitter 


supremacy 
Central 

the key 

Court 


government 


debate was question 


whether the Supreme could 
properly order and force a state to do 
! want to do. It 


something it did not 
1850's it 


so happens that in the was 
the North—resenting and resisting 
the federal Fugitive Slave Act—that 
was touting and shouting for states’ 
rights; the South demanding 
federal the Su 


preme Court laid such law down 


was 


obedience to law as 


ago, in the 
Court hand- 
signilicant, con- 
de- 


§. Just about 20 
mid-1930's, the Suprem«e 
ed down a series olf 


years 


troversial, and usually divided 


cisions. These decisions provoked all 
sorts of proposals to limit the Court's 
power OI! otherwise effect, by legisla 
tive 
judicial doctrine 


a reversal in the trend of 
and the lines were 
drawn between liberals 
the 
the othe 


means, 
pretty clearly 
and right 
But in 1937 it 
was the left-of-center group that was 


on one side of issue 


wingers on 
demanding the ( be curbed and 
backing, among other things, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's “Court-pack 
ing’ plan; the conservatives of two 


yurt 


was 


decades ago were expressing horror at 
the notion of tampering in any way 
with the sacrosanct judicial Holy of 


Holies 


(hree paradoxes, in the light of 
the political line-up today, pro and 
the Court? They are 


paradoxes only insofar as men, in o1 


con Scarcely. 





FRED RODELL, professor of law at Yale 
is the author of “Nine Men: A Political 
History of the Supreme Court of the 
United States from 1790-1955 
five Men: The Story of the Constitution,” 
and, recently re-issued, “Woe Unto You, 
Lawyers.” 
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tend to I 
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doxes on insolar as such 
is “federal suprema 
supremac or “legisla 
tive” o1 tates’ rights 
matter, 
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tion’) have any real mé¢ 


“interposition” 


rallying ? t/ 
don't No 
pal idox ol a 


which they 
switch on 
federal by both 
and Northerners 


and the 1950's, or of 


powers 
between 
a Swit 
the-Court down-the- 
both 


versus 
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ind 
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see? to 
looked at 


u supertiicial | 


ievel 
SseTies OL Sl iple 

preme Court whicl 
the 


who ( busine SS 


A4A—-Unlike any 
count ind more powertu 


any other court in the w 
supreme (.ourt, in the 
nificant work, is not 
ol law as a court ol 
sion-making. Of 
decisions the Court 

ped in the lang 


But I 


course, 
makes 
ways wra 


law course, too 


from those decisions—and 


rare political decision u 


carry a dissent are ilso 


sometime more persuasive 


language ol the law Th 
that, for al 
trary, for all the 


that 


the pretenss 
precede! 
ing poses aS Certain 
scholarship, these decisions 
guided by law; it is rather 
law and 


guide the 


point 
course—until, perhaps, that cours¢ 

changed by another political decision 
made by a differently-manned Su 


preme Court on a later day. This has 
been trut 
Marshall 
ical decisions in all 
tory 


bury % 


ever since the time of John 


greatest concocter of polit 
judicial his 


time. May 


Madison, subtly proclaiming 


oul 


and even before his 


the Court's power to veto Congress 
and all the famous “Constitution-ex 
pounding” cases that followed while 
Marshall was Chief Justice 


ian, 


the agra 
anti-commercial decisions of 


laney’s tenure, up to and including 


the Dred Scott debacle; th pro-! ul 





roac-baron rulings that marked the 
last third of the Nineteenth Century 
and came to a head in the Pollock 
case, outlawing (by five to four) the 
Democratic-Populist income tax; the 
stubborn stand of the Taft Court 
against social legislation, which made 
Holmes and Brandeis famous in dis 
sent; the judicial murder of the first 
New Deal and then the 
change of judicial heart under the 
threat of F.D.R.’s “Court-packing 
plan; the truckling of the Vinson 
Court to “national security” at no 
matter what cost in the realm of civil 
liberties—every one of these epochs 
in the Court's past was made and 
marked by a decisions es- 
sentially political in nature. And 
equally political are the Warren 
Court's strong stand against segrega 


sudde n 


series of 


tion and its more mincing steps, in 
the past two terms, toward defense of 
the Bill of Rights—the very 
which have made the Court, as so ol 
ten in its history, a 
and debate. 


matters 
center of con 
troversy 


B—There is nothing inherently 
evil about the power of the Supreme 
Court to make political decisions. The 
decisions themselves may at times be 
evil—and Dred Scott is the 
vious example—but so 
cisions ol 


most ob- 
may the de 


a Congress or a President. 


our federal system 
final arbiter of the 
frequently conflicting claims to pow- 
er of the several states, or, more sig 
nificantly, of between one 
federal gov- 
court seems as 
settle 
such political conflicts, even though 
the South today, like the North a 
century ago, not like the way a 
particular conflict is settled 


Somewhere in 
there must be a 


conflicts 
and the 
supreme 


body as 


or more states 
ernment; a 


reasonable a any to 


may 


It is arguable that decisions so vital 
as these ought not be 
life 


to the nation 
left in 
appointed more 
democratically should 
be entrusted with such vast power 

and the considerable 
validity as applied to several fields of 
public, o1 political, law. Yet in those 
states where judges are elected instead 
ol appointed, the caliber of the courts 
the trend of judicial decisions 
have not been noticeably different o1 
more democratic. Further, and far 
more importantly, where a constitu- 
tion, whether federal or 


hands of nine 


that 


autocratic 
men; only a 
chosen group 


argument has 


and 


state, is de 
signed in part to protect unpopular 
they 
Ne- 
groes, Western Japanese, or Northern 


individuals or minorities—be 


suspected criminals, Southern 
from the legis- 


lynch 


alleged Communists 


lative other) excesses ol a 
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minded democratic majority, is it not 
at least more likely that 
tutional safeguards, like the Bill of 
Rights, will be more firmly applied 
by an untouchably 
body than by any group that has to 


such consti 


above-the-ballots 


come up for re-election this fall or 
next fall? More on point later 
Sullice it here to that the 
political powe: held by the Supreme 
Court is not per se an evil thing 


this 
repeat 


C—lIt is utterly absurd to praise 
or damn the Supreme Court—or t 
damn 
those who praise it 


those who damn it or damn 
on such esoteric 
the 


of the Court or the desecration of pre 


high-falutin’ grounds as sanctity 
cedent by the present Court or such 


abstractions of governmental theory 


as were mentioned before and which 
Ph.D 
cial supremacy,” “states’ rights,” 
eral supremacy,” and all the 
People either like or dislike what the 
Supreme Court does in its big polit 

and have 
right to express their likes or dislikes 
loud and often. The 
only 
other like-minded self-deceivers) when 


belong only in theses “Vudi 
g J 
‘fed 


rest 


ical decisions, they every 
point is that they 


are deceiving themselves (and 


they try to camouflage thei: simple 
normal, political reactions to results 
in pretentious palaver about propriety 
and principle. Orval Faubus cares no 
more about in the ab 
stract Thurgood Marshall; 
if the segregation decisions had gone 
the other way, Faubus would be tout 
ing “the law of the laid 
down by the Court and Marshall 
would be, if not flouting it, flaying 
it. Max Lerner about 
Court sanctity or supremacy than does 
David Lawrence; if you don’t believe 
it, look at what both of them 
writing about the Court back in 19387 
as compared with what they are say 
ing today—and laugh. It would be 
as refreshing as it would be revealing 
if every politician, and 
legal commentator who has recently 
been expatiating about the Court 
were to climb down, stop the pontifi 
cal guff, and talk straight. 


“states’ rights” 
than does 


land” as 


cares no more 


were 


columnist, 


D—Despite its rare unanimity in 
the desegregation cases, the Court it 
self, for the past century at least, has 
usually been when it 
handed down its big political deci 
This was true in Dred Scott, 
true throughout Reconstruction and 
expansion to the West, true in the 


divided has 


sions. 
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Pollock income-tax case, obviously 
true in ars when Holmes 
Brandeis were dissenting, true in al 
most when the Court 
knocking down the New Deal, and 
true again the New Deal 
later upheld It was spectacularly 
true 


decade of 


the ye ind 


every case was 


when was 
during the splintered-decision 
the Roosevelt Court. It is 
true today, most meaningfu!lly in the 


recent spate of pro Bill of Rights rul 
ings 


Jencks 
1 and Yates 
Cole and the 
the desegregation stand, have put the 
Court back in the S} 

opened it to 


Kon- 


and 


and Watkins and 
Nelson 
that, along with 


rshera 1 
gsverg ane 


othe rs 
ytlight ane 


controversy, criticism 


ind schemes of control 


Does this habit, or tradition, of a 
split Court in the big cases then mean 


like the 


commentators react 


that the Justices themselves 


} 
ana 


politicians 
to the 
that come before 
political 
qualified Yes 


be always so p 


essentially political problems 
them in essentially 
The 
Cheir politics may not 
irtisan as that of the 
Southern | who directed 
the Dred Scott decision or of the Fou 
Horsemen of re 
1930's. 


business 


fashion? answer 18 a 


live ustices 


who, in the 
solidly 
there is 


ction 
and for 


But 


blindly 
laissez-faire 
more than a of the pre-Nev 
Deal New Senator in the 
views and votes of Justice Black. And 
the Attorney-General 
is certainly 


stood 


little 
Dealing 


something of 


he once was showing in 
the police-minded anti-libertarian dis 
sents, these past two terms, of Justice 
Clark. Yes, political preference, on a 
somewhat deeper and more thought 
ful level than that of a Faubus or a 
]. Edgar Hoover, does indeed dictate 
many of the jugular judgments of the 
Justices. And biggest political 
problem on which the Court is divid 
ed today is deep enough and basi 
enough to verge, at least verbally, on 
the never-never land of political 
theory 


the 


E—The current Supreme Court is 
split what are sometimes 
called “judicial activists” and, oppos 
ing them, apostles of “judicial self 
restraint” or “judicial self-denial.” 
The activists, as their name implies, 
think the Court 
tively 


between 


should act affirma 
they see as a 
is within their proper 
power and competence to deal with, 
needs righting. The self-deniers would 


describe themselves in precisely the 


whenever what 


wrong, which 


December, 1958 


same way—but their view of the 


Court's proper power and compe 


Thus, 


civil-libertarian decisions 


tence is considerably narrowe1 
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have been sparked mainly by the a 
tivist group, headed by Black, Doug 
las, and W lf-deniers 
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the Court to legislative 


advised it might be, 
self- 
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that the 
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not laze 
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legislative will 


did, it them 
liberal, in enacting social legislation, 

the 
Cold 


“security” 


to repressive, in cutting down 
civil liberties of citizens, as a 
War bred and 
laws and programs and oaths on every 
Hoist with their 
felt they must 


stick with judicial self-denial, even at 


; loy ilty”’ 


level of government 


own pet logic, they 
the cost of upholding the legislative 
rape of individual freedoms. Others 

for a the 


felt 


while in a 
the 


minority on 
now in 


differently. 


Court, ascendancy 


F—Despite a seeming inconsistency 
which is more verbal than basic, more 
superficial than real, it is both rea- 
sonable and politically sensible for a 
Supreme Court Justice—or anyone 
to believe that the legislature should 
be left the last word (judicial self- 
denial) on economic matters but that 
the judiciary should stand supervis 
ory guard (judicial activism) when 
civil liberties are threatened. Here is 
where the crux of the current con- 
troversy about the Court, which boils 
both off and on the Court, comes 
full circle. In legislation that affects 
the nation’s economy—be it an anti- 


CVA 


the majority, through its 


trust law or an 
or an SEC 
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elected 


income tax i 


representatives, can sually be 


counted on to take care 
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Supreme ( 
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Judge Learned Hand 


and articulate living propone 


judicial self-denial, has gone 
as to dismiss the unqualified 
the First Amendment 


ol speech, pre 


tees, 1n 


freedoms 


and religion as “no more 


monitions of moderatior 
a belittling appraisal, it would in 


deed be silly to bother the courts witl 
pleas for the 
But 
said of Judge 
that it 
dermine 


any 


protect n of individual 
Justice 
Hand's 


“has cone 


activist Douglas 
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rignts 


has interpre 
un 


tation more to 


this country than 
I hat 
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liberty in 
other single torce 
the 


of disintegration that have 


nowuon 
is, indeed, at the forces 
been erod 
ing the democratic ideal in this coun 
try.” that notion, 


tity or unsanctity of 


And not the 


the 


safc 
Supreme 
Court, is what today’s shouting, pro 
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takes 
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and con the Court, is all about 


commentator, no Court idolater 
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The Soviets’ NEW MAN 


by MILTON 


This is the li? 


his recent 


I DOESN'T take a whole month in 
Russia to discover that the Rus 
excited about something, to 
What 
only 


sians are 
the point of being possessed 

are they The 
tentatively tenable answer I can give 


excited about? 


is that they are excited not about lib 
erty, but about what 
And is there any better explanation of 


they are doing 
American mores, from out 


Presidential as 


our current 
school system to oul 
sistant, than that we are excited about 
liberty but not about what we are 
doing? 

Men possessed may be much more 
army with banners; 


Brown. Poss¢ ssed oO 


terrible than an 
think of John 

good, they are terrible, and Possessec 
The Russians 
all the more d 
what they are 
when they ought to believe in liberty. 


I 
| 
l 


of evil worse. may, 


therefore, be ingerous, 
believing in doing 
But what of men unpossessed, men 
who, if what 
they 
on their 


they do not believe in 


have got to 1 
] 


a Si 


are doing, 
half 
their 


banners gan 
emptied of meaning and rest 
banners on their armies? May not the 
unpossessed be driven to be moie bel 
licose even than the posse ssed? 


At every 
and 


corner, in every meeting, 


from masthead, the Rus 
sianms cry out M ir!'—Peace!—and 
Friendship and Peace! Droojba y Mir! 
A small and 
Europeans met under completely pri 
vate conditons with a Russian paci 
fist, an old learned man. He 
spoke in English, and I quote his 
words: “Hope will be possible when 
Americans believe that the people of 
Russia want very much, and 


every 


Americans 


group ol 


and 


peat 4 


14 


journey to the Sor 


MAYER 


Ilment of Mr 
THE 


Mayer's 
EDITORS 


In this mat 
ter”"—I thought I detected a qualify 
ing phrase 
“the 


ple absolutely 


so does their government 


there, but I'm not 
government 


sur¢ 
represents the peo 
There is no behind 
mind in our government propagand: 
for peace, although Americans may 
think sO 
Somebody said, “Are the 
to go to wal tor 
Russian friend 
understand your 


suppose the 


Russians 


willin pe ace?” 
Our 


said, “I 


4 
and 
meaning. | 
is yes, but it is 


smiled 


answel 


not an easy which should 
make The 

munists are not pacifists. Perhaps the 
Americans want them to be, but they 
are not. As materialists 
And as Russians they 


fight to defend their 


answel 


you comfortable Com 


they could 

will 
whi h 
century, 
than 


its ne ighbors and 


not be 
country, 
9 } } 

invaded in 


has been every 


in some centuries more once, 
and by every one of 
by some who are not 
This 
they 
thei 


cans surround them 


its neighbors 
inherited fear they 
will 


h ive, and 


have troops in nations at 


borders as long as the Ameri 
gut,” he went on, “you should re 
member, 
iheir against the 
the Swedes, the French, the Germans, 
has always meant the burning of it 


And 


feeling 


as they do, that defending 


country, Mongols, 


now they have a very strong 
losing all that they 
have built. They have something now 
to preserve, and this feeling greatly 


strengthens the drive for peace. You, 


against 


too, would have this strong feeling 
in America, I think, if you had had 
the long Russian experience of in 
vasion and now you had (as you cer- 


tainly have) so much to preserve 
I asked a rhetorical question, then 
“I think that we, 
the West, a 
sincerity of the 
peace. We are profoundly impressed 
by the way it has obviously taken 
hold of the 
not merely in groups but 
And I think it has moved us to 
shame for the lack of such feeling, or 
even the prevalence of its opposite, 


who come from 


gree with you about the 
people's feeling fon 
] 


Russians we have met, 
is individ 
uals. 


among many people in our own coun 
We do not, of know 
what to say about government 
in this matter, but the propaganda 


tries. course, 


youl 


carried out by 
every poss ble 


think 


difficult, 


lor peace is certainly 


your government in 
way here, and I, for one, 
it would be 


a dictatorship, after preaching pe 


very even tol 


so successfully to its people, to 


suddenly to reverse this deep-se 
sentiment and call for war. I ask 
self if this is not an indication o 
the sincerity of the 
ment’s peace propaganda.” 
Our Russian friend agreed 
and so, on the did the 


soviet govern 


me, whole, 
members of our group. But afterward 
André Trocme of France—and André 
Trocme is a man to be listened to 

made a point to be weighed in the 
balance 


Perhaps so all-out a propa 


ganda for peace is risky (even for a 
dictatorship) should the government 


ever decide on war; still, with the 


whole machinery of communication 
in its hands 
inducing the 
But the government of 
must, if it 


war, do 


it might feel 
war tevel 
foresees the 
kee] the 
since it can not 


possi 
its best to peepl 
at a hostile pitch, 
count on its capacity, over night 
induce the 
tem «o! 


absolutely 


through 


communication it does 


war teve! 


contro] 


André thought, too, that the peace 
fulness of a military people, French 
German, or Russian, may be decep 
tive. He 
us, that 


ostentatious 


observed, as did the rest of 
Russian militarism is far less 
than West 
officers on the restaurants, 


ours in the 
street, in 
in hotels, and on trains, appear neith 
er to command nor expect any defer 
there 
speeches by 


ence; and, so far from being 
sabre-rattling military 


men, they stand under the same pro 
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hibition war-mongering (a 
may 
mean, enforced in law) as do civilians. 
I thought that André meant 


worried by the mulitarism olf a 


against 
prohibition, for whatever it 
he was 
less 
peaceful people—the Americans, pre 
eminently—but I did 
solicit the compliment 

It is hard to believe, in Russia, 
that the Russians are afraid, of 
anybody, anywhere, or of any 


not go on to 


now 
com 
bination of anybodies gut then 
legendary dread can not but continue 
ittitudes: Big Rus 
more than a thousand years 
duck of the 
sportsmen is 
ently organized and incapable of de 


to dominate their 
Sia, tol 
the sitting neighboring 


ong as it was incoher 


fense, has got to be coherently organ 
ized, and that at any and every price, 
liberty. If, by 
Russians are 

our fearful 
bad idea to try 
way to make them 
undertaking, 
but men and nations live 


days, whether they 


beginning with any 


chance, the deeply 


afraid of us and allies, 


it might not be a 


out a 


unafraid; a dangerous 


to figure 


to be sure, 
dangerously these 


want to or not 


Ivan and Petrov, if they are 50 
years old today, were nine at the time 
Having known no 
their 
as we, having known no 
And their 
is Communists was ready-made 
Russia, where 
ible 


of the Revolution 


other, they accept country’s sys 


tem exactly 


other, accept ours educa 


tion 
for them in one less 
the Tsarina 


eft as her legacy “fifteen 


than admi 
Elizabeth, 


thousand gowns and one ruble in the 


woman, 
] 


national treasury,” and, so profound 
ly Christian her 
and her ancestors, that the royal fam- 
ily had but four, great 
churches within the Kremlin for their 
private prayers for their 
people. 

My friend Michalkow. the writer, 
has his own small car, his own small 
apartmeni 
in the country; he 
have all he 
as one can 


was she and heirs 


not one, 


miserable 


and his own sma.. house 
seems to me to 
wants, or as much of it 
expect in this 
first of 


have 


vale of 
recognition all; and 
more than he would had had 
he been a still greater writer in Rus 
century I have not argued 
liberty with him; I shall when I am 
back in Russia, but I shall remind 
myself, while I argue, that it took the 
Land of Liberty two and a half cen 
turies to rid itself of chattel slavery, 
during which two and a half centuries 


tears; 


sia a ago 


December, 1958 


few of its lovers gave it up for lost 

The Russians seem to want time, to 
their 
country, perhaps even to bring down 


complete the transformation of 


the purchase price of liberty; I don't 
know 
time 


But peace is another word for 
are hated, and 
them; and they 

The y do 


Americans, 
} 


They know they 


they know who hates 
themselves 
hate 


hardly offended them in t 


hate well not 


willingly who have 
1€ past and 
have helped them greatly, and who re 
semble them so much more than do 
Western Europeans. But 
attacked 


and this is 


they do not 


mean to be again by the 


Germans why the Get 


7 
Poorer tt ¢* 


mans they trust in Germany are al 
ways Communists and never ex-Nazis 
“You buy the Germans as allies dear 
ly,” a Pole 
Wars Ww; the Russians do 
them but 
and the photographs of the new Ger 
man Luftwaffe, spread all over the 


Russian 
the 


said to an American in 


not buy 


as allies, only as satellites, 


newspapers, does not bring 


reunification of Germany any 
closer 

If there is a widespread ardor in 
Russia—and there 
can see ardor leading to the fiercest 
brutality. If we in America will do 
whatever we think neecssary to stop 
Communism, certainly they in Rus 


sia will do whatever they think neces 


seems to be I 


sary to stop anti-Communism; more, 
likely, than we in pro- 
they are 


very will do, 


portion as more genuinely 
ardent than we are. They have som«¢ 
thing to believe in—-Communism. 
We have something to disbelieve in 

Communism. Can it be that we 
treat dissenters better than they 
treat theirs because we are hamstrung 
by a_ greater than they 
have that the dissenters may be part- 
ly right? 


oul 


suspl¢ ion 


The Russians bring to the market 
of the world an economy, socialism, 
that makes sense, and the only sense, 
to all of the world except that flut 
tering fringe we call the West. We 
think we bring to the market a polity, 
democracy, that makes sense in the 
way that dreams make sense, 
but while we display the polity in 
technicolor we support the world’s 


sweet 


remaining pre-democ 
And our economy 
all: the Asian 
considerably 


mak 
ind the 
more tl 
and ( 
kno 


descend int 


Europeans 
Americans 
imaginable 
own their 


tractol! 


own 


sians show them how 
socially 


And 


sweet dreams, 


tractors 
after they 
but 
Who are the 
You 


there and h 


here? have got 


hot ls, 
honored 


kings 


the roya 


guests 1 
and their for 
playboys 


manicured 


men 
ol people to set 


West: 


opel 


the 
and 
in West Berlin now; 
quick-turnover risk-takers 


long-term, slow-turno\ 


itors and 


) 


with a world to win; cl 
fine West 
Western med 


architects and astronome! 


with you 


your tine 


] 


gations (always deleg 


nese miners, Egyptiar 


alian lel ker 


gy 
It 


anese students, 


shirt-sleeved or wool 


some 
ind someho t | 
Here, the men of the 

hordes, the ne 
the men III's 
rabble 


times smelly, 1oOm«e 
vere the 
mavhbe 


Amer! 


men) of 


masses, the 


even as George 
can turned out 


the future 


Men, nearly always | 


and 


women, always big an 
racial conglomeration absolutely un 


a Westerner. And al 


given the treatment, the 


iscertainable by 


ways sam 


] 


old showcase treatment everyone a 


ways gets ad when his reactions 
are considered important to his hosts; 
the eternal 


that doesn’t include 
the dungeons and th 


Kiev 
or Manchester or i phia. An 
Austrian 
Department exchange 

asked in vain to union 
headquarters in Detroit; and Pandit 
Nehru, 
port, 
downtown hotel via 
enue, or Archie 
Dooley called it, 
though he was for an 


tour 


SiuTTns, 
trade-unionist, 
war, 


landing at the Chi 
being taken to his 
old Archer Ay 
Avenuc as Mr 
was surprised, tardy 


igo all 


instead of 


ippointment, 
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to be driven in an arc around the city 
to the North Shore suburbs and 
thence downtown via the Lake Front; 
the old treatment, whether there o1 
here, American Express, Cook's, o1 
Intourist 

We have waited and waited and 
waited for the whole Soviet structure 
to collapse. Now we know that it 
won't and our pragmatists have to de 
cide again whether the test of truth 
is its workability. Fools that we were 
and are, we still print maps of the 
world, at home and maps, 
timetables, and guide books, showing 
Russia as outer darkness, sometimes 
with the single grisly inscription, 
“To Moscow.” They are having hur- 
riedly to be revised, all of them, be 
the road to 
heavily traveled every day by peopl 


abroad, 


cause Moscow is moré 
who (as the leader of a group of Pe 
oria businessmen said) want to see 
for themselves the walking bear. 
Lincoln Steffens was wildly pre 
mature when he came back from Rus- 
sia right after the Revolution and 
said, “I have seen the future, and it 
works.” He might have been safer to 
say that it works no worse than the 
past; or that he had seen, in the 


shame of the American cities, the past 


and it doesn’t work; or that he had 
seen the future, and it worked, and 
he shuddered. Steffens was a reformer 
—that is, an absolutist, not a prag- 
matist—and he meant that it worked 
for the benefit of those millions 
whose function on the earth, 
seen from the mountain top of the 
elite, is to swell the ranks. His reck 
less judgment approaches verification 
now. Take a starving people; give 
them impatience to move to indus 
trial production—now, and not over 
two leisurely centuries of advance con- 
comitant with the advance of tech- 
nology; leave liberty out of the scale, 
as they do (except, of course, for its 
confusion with national independ- 
ence); and you have the future, and it 
can not help but work. 


sole 
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But nothing yet has worked well, 
and the future has no reason (outside 
the Marxist myth the 
opening line of the Communist Man 
ifesto) to consider itself an exception 
On the kind of that 
does not depend very heavily on the 
view from the Metropol window, | 
should be tempted to venture that 


asserted in 


tentative assay 


the test of the Soviet system is yet to 
but within the next 
couple of decades or even sooner, and 
that what will test it is what will test 
socialism itself: 
such. 


come, soon, 


system, system as 


Last summer, I was in a lather when 
I went into the Netherlands Tourist 
Office in Rotterdam. I had written 
them to ask where a st 
dent ship carrying 


when and 
a couple ot oul 
and they had re 
plied that it would dock at Rotterdam 
on the 3rd; but when we got to Rot 
were informed 
that it would dock in Amsterdam on 
the 8th; and we were informed, fm 
ther, that this fact was known at the 
time I 


kids would come in, 


terdam on the 2nd we 


was misinformed. I was, as I 
say, in a lather, but I had no personal 
grudge, and I asked the young lady 
politely whether she could speak Ger 
man, French, or English, 
she said, like so many 


ind when 
Dutchmen, “I 
do not care to speak German, and I 
can speak English,” I told her, in 
English, about my being misinformed, 
and | the letter 
proved my point. “It is impossible,” 
she said. “All this is handled by a 
system, and the fails.” 
I told the young lady that she sounded 
like a German, in any language, and 
that systems always fail 

Capitalism is a no-system, based on 
the principle that systems always fail. 
Democracy is a perpetual struggle be 
tween system and no-system. Social- 
ism is all system, and Russia is the 
biggest country on earth. Under such 
conditions, when system fails, it fails 
big. 

Up to now it has worked, but only 
somehow, and with the most agoniz- 
ing jerks in the form of purges and 
terrors and crude, costly reversals. 
The visitor, of course, sees none of 
this. What he does see is the incred- 
ible jerkiness at the ordinary admin- 
istrative level. There is no telephone 
book in Moscow, nor is there any cen- 
tral telephone information service. 


showed her which 


system never 


There simply isn’t. When the visitor 
tells his guide he wants to see a man, 
an important man, even an important 
official, his guide asks, ‘Have you got 
his phone number?” My friend Ger- 
onski of the Moscow News is the most 
Russia; he has the 
telephone numbers of 
But my month’s 
efforts to locate Simyonov, the retired 
East Berlin, 
could reach 


valuable man in 
longest list of 
anybody in town 
commussioner tor 
futile; nobody / 
could find out 

Plane, train, and 
are impossible to get changed; but an 


high 
were 
how to locate him 

bus reservations 


hour before you're supposed to board 
you are told that 
‘But the space was 
Frenchman was shouting in the In- 
tourist office at the Hotel Ukraine 
“It was confirmed in Paris a month 


there 1s no room 


confirmed,” a 


ago. I've got to get out on that plane 
It’s a matter of life or death.”” The 
whole staff was gathered sympathet 
while the other 
other difficult 
$30 a 


ically around him, 


complainants (about 


1€s) stood unattended, at day 


The 


up to 


went on 
and higher Intourist 
h all of the inte 
“Let me talk to the 
he shouted. “Who its 
the man in charge?” Nobody knew; 
each staff member knew only who was 
later I 
saw the Frenchman, still in Moscow, 
time, 


Frenchman’s dire case 
higher 
strata, always throug 
mediate 


stages 


man in charge,” 


in charge of him. Two days 


having, after all, a wonderful 
alive or dead 
At the desk 


in the lobby olf 


marked, “Informa- 
the hotel, no- 
Russian 


tions,” 
body spoke anything 
What I wanted envelope. 
When I found the 
cashier’s office who understood what 
it was that I wanted, he said that he 
knew where I could get hotel station- 
where I could get an en- 
velope—that was harder to say. Why 
didn’t I try some of the floor clerks? 
I started at the first floor, and on 
the fourth I got an envelope. The 
system jerks along; what absolutely 
has to be done, like winning a war 
or building a dam or a reactor, is 
done, and is done, like the Suez or 
Panama Canals, without care for the 
cost in money or men; the rest is done 
tomorrow, or the day after, or, more 
often, referred from office to office 
until it is lost. 


but 
was an 
somebody in 


ery, but 


I was expecting a telephone call 
from a man I very much wanted to 
talk to. The Intourist office was not 
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sure that I would get it if I stayed 
in my room, because there is no hotel 
switchboard; the call would come to 
Intourist, and they would give the 
man my number. The best 
thing for me to do was to check in 
at Intourist. When? Oh, any time, 
maybe this afternoon, tomorrow fot 
Check in with whom? Oh, any- 
body at 


room 


sure 
one of the desks; somebody 
will have the message. And so, again 
at $30 a day, the little woman and I 
sat in the Intourist office and played 
just to be sure we'd get the 
message. (We didn’t get it, although, 
learned later, the man had 
The Russians loved us for 
our chess-playing; it long; 
waited an 
served, the 
waiters stopped serving to kibitz. 

The reason the system it 
of course, what the air 
“human failure.” And hu 
man failure, so abhorrent to the Get 
mans, so essential to being human, is 
the most delightful component of the 
Russian character 
time; 
listed right, or sorted 
are we? Spain? 


‘ hess, 


as we 
called ) 
takes so 
and at mealtime, while we 
hour, two hours to be 
system 
self—fails is, 
lines call 


Nobody is ever on 
right, 
where 


done 


right; 


nothing is eve 


But this, the Russian character, is 
intolerable to the system. A year ago 
a Russian passenger plane hit a 
smokestack coming into Copenhagen 
and crashed. A mixed Danish-Russian 
1 was appointed, and after 
six months the Danish members con- 


COMMIUSSIOI 


cluded that there was only one pos- 
sible explanation, that the pilot had 


not understood the 
English (the language of all flight in 
Europe). The Russians unanimously 
rejected the explanation, though they 
had no other; their pilot must have 
understood the control tower. The sys- 
tem never fails. 

Will it? 

The Poles and the Yugoslavs are 
fighting Moscow on the issue of sys- 
tem-——of centralized control—and the 
Russians are actually trying to de 
centralize some of their domestic 
controls because of the threatening 
collapse of communications in Mos- 
cow. But this is socialism, public own- 
ership and public control; and can 
there be a dozen or a hundred publics 
to own and control in one socialist 
state? We know how top-heavy and 
tangled American bureaucracy is; we 
can only imagine the Russian, as we 
proceed from bureau to bureau, try- 


control tower's 
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ing, not actually to find the right bu 


reau, but to find somebody who can 
tell us which is the right bureau, who 
will take the responsibility of point 
ing to somebody's door and 


“There.” 


saying 


What keeps the system going? The 
dedication so 
What going? 
Ihe excitement and pride of achieve 


patent to the visitor? 


keeps the dedication 


ment combined with the fear of at- 
tack from 
then, that a generation 
is sustained and 


without? Is it possible, 
from now, if 
the cold 
dissolved, and when those who have 
the fire of earned 


inherent 


peace wal 


achievement are 
unworkability of 


S¢ ale 


gone, the 


system on so great a will test 


the Soviet system? Is it possible that 
the peace and the time the Russians 
say they need will be their undoing? 

The test may be in Soviet Russia, 
but it is not the test of Soviet Russia, 
but of system. Under our no-system, 
individualism, with all its glories and 
evils and all of its sinful and innocent 
charms, flourished; or, whether it 
flourished or not, allowed to 
flourish. If it is dying, as we suppose 
it is, it is dying at the hands of sys 
tem. The G.l. no-down-payment 
house is a system corroding the very 
fibers of individualism. Big Press, 
Big Television, Big Steel, Big Legion, 
sig Motors, and Big T & T are all 
system, through which the mesmeric 
system of McCarthyism admin- 
istered, and McCarthy was destroyed 
by the oldest of all systems: the mili- 
tary system. 


The hallmark of our no-system 
was, and is, pecuniary corruption, the 
purchase of politico-economic influ- 
ence rare and even unknown in the 
systematically bureaucratized polities 
of Western Europe—and of Soviet 
Russia. But where power is so dis- 
persed, the no-system is able to sus- 
tain corruption here or corruption 
there; while, where power is as tightly 
gathered, as it must be in a state sys- 
tem, a single center, or even occasion, 
of corruption may be nationally 
ruinous. 


was 


was 


In the wholly socialized state, then, 
corruption is not, as it is in ours, a 


felony; it is treason, and the penalty 
But 
is big enough (as it is in the 


against it is capital 
if it 
wholly socialized state) always 
So the ultimat 

is not law, but dedication. In 


temptation, 


outbids 
the penalty restraint 
another 
Communists 


generation of Russian 


the dedication will not be what 
among the Founding Fathers 
their 
the test of system itself, will be what 
Russian friends admitted 
“Corruption. When it 
we are lost.’ 
The system is so 


Founding Sons. Then the test 
one of my 
begins 
begins 


big. If we, with 


our no-system, die by our own radia 
tion, what is to keep them from dy 
under 


as expanding tech 


ing of suffocation their own 
paper? Won't it, 
nology ineluctably expands its cen 
tralization, unworkable, 01 
if it stumbles, crash? At 


the patrons all die when Joe mis 


become 
Joe’s Diner 
ikes 
a box of toadstools for a box of mush 
but when all the rest 
are Joe’s and he mistakes the 


rooms; iurants 
whole 
crop of toadstools for mushrooms, 
all the patrons of all the 


will die the same day. 


restaurants 


We say that deal 
with men, but only with masses, col 
lectives, delegations, teams. We say 
that the odd-ball, the freak, the gen 
ius, the Pasternak is doomed. We say 
that the ballet will flourish as 
before, but the 
Soviet rejoinder is not 
Their citation of their 
achievement something un 
flattering about the nature of science 
rather than something flattering 
about individualism in the Soviet Un 
ion; it may be that in lividualism in 
science (even in applied science) is 
“safe” in a way that individualism in 
morals and politics is not, and is, 
therefore, not individualism at all 
Their citation of medical achievement 
may say the same thing, and, in addi 
tion, say that there are simply more 
competent doctors (more 
have, per population!), not doctors 
who are more competent. When we 
bemoan the fate of the “gifted child” 
in the American schoo! 
are simply saying that the individual 
has had to suffer while the level of 
the mass was being raised. 


system can not 


never 
The 


convincing 


soloist wither! 


scientific 
may say 


than we 


system, we 


And a whole state system erected 
to raise that level, to do precisely 
what capitalist individualism failed 
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to do, is so necessarily preoccupied 
that the first and last question asked 
of any project is, “Is it useful?” Is 
literacy Will it, that is, 
improve methods of industrial and ag- 
ricultural production?—Self evidently 
Then let us have literacy. Why 
is the elevator operator studying Eng 
lish, never, having memorized the 
position of the floor buttons, lifting 
her head from the book? Her answe! 
is: “It’s useful. We need it.”—-You 
don’t know what she means by “we,” 
nor, very probably, does she.—“You 
get a better job when you know a 
foreign language.” Why are the stu 
dents at the University cafeteria 
glued to their books while they eat 
their lunch? You ask them, and they 
tell you that they want to get ahead, 
to get good jobs. You ask them if 
they would still want learning if 
they could get a good job without it, 
and, unconsciously dodging, they re- 
ply that the Soviet Union always re- 
wards learning. Of course, you 
you don’t study dead languages like 
Latin or Greek any more?—‘“Oh, but 
we do; not Greek, of course, but 
Latin, in law school and medical 
school, because Latin is still the world 
language of law and medicine.” 


useful? 


yes. 


Say, 


This, of course, is materialism. In 
telligent materialism (unlike 
that retains the useful, even if the 
useful is Latin. And this is the other, 
and the discouraging, side of Russian 
self-confidence, as it is of American 
Like us, but, with reason, much more 
so, the Russians worship with work 
of their hands 


ours) 


Like us, they have 


every virtue, including independence 
of spirit, except humility, and there- 
fore every charm except humor. Like 
us, they believe in things seen and 


Their 
serve a purpose. 
Their thought and action, their learn 
ing, their art, and their politics, all 
serve a purpose; the capricious, the 
deviant, the for-its-own-sake, the im 
sich—in a word, the sonnet, the dew 
drop, the teardrop—is the sinful; and 
so, although they are hearty, friendly, 
peaceful, honorable, what ever you 
will, they are not very interesting, 
and something seems to be dying, as 
it is beginning to die among us, as 
the system demands always purpose. 


that man is the 
churches 


measure. 
like ours 


That something is the highest at 


tainment of the humble, caring, the 


Christian caritas. The needy have 
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what they need—be it companion 
ship, correction, confession, 01 only 
bread, but they have it from the sys 
They are better off—better off 
there, in “bad” times, than here. But 
what of those who need to care, you 
and I, and all men, who need to de 
cide, here, and this day, with 
the hungry man in front of us, wheth- 
er, without external compulsion, we 
will share our company, our keeping, 


tem. 


now, 


our understanding, or only our bread 
with him, and what of the good that 
is done us, you and me, when we de 
well? We are not needed—the 
individual you, the individual |—but 
we remain. And the good that is done 
us by deciding well is surrendered to 
the system, 


( ide 


which, being a 


does not need it 


system, 
and can not use it 


=_—_ 


This is the test of socialism, of good 
bad, the test of the 
fully developed system. The visitor to 
Russia, anti-capitalist and anti-indi 
vidualist i feels that 
socialism is failing the test, destroy- 
ing, with the best of all possible in- 
tentions, the free good of the person 
and replacing it with a collective 
sentiment which does not nourish the 
spirit. The question to the tourist is, 
“How many are you?” 


socialism and of 


though he is, 


After an enjoyable—but necessarily 
superficial—mass interview with the 
minister of education of the Federal 
Soviet Republic, I tried to get an in- 
dividual interview with him to press 
some questions upon an obviously in 
telligent man. He was very sorry, but 
he could not see me, not before win 
ter; his schedule was filled with group 
interviews. 

So those Chinese miners saw him, 
en masse; and they ate, en masse, at 
the long banquet tables in the hotel 
while I waited to be served; and they 
traveled, en masse, in the plane the 
angry Frenchman was bumped from; 
and all this because they were many 
and | and the Frenchman 
was one. And I rather think that they 
were not offended to be received, fed, 
and flown en masse; where you and I 
come from, including, as my passport 
says, “those portions of China not un 
der Communist control,” they have 
not been accustomed to the honor of 
being received, fed, and flown either 
en masse OT 

“How many are you?” is not a bad 


was one 


solo. 


question, nor an un-Christian ques 
tion; nor, think of it, an 
undemocratic question. “How many 
hungry men are you?” requires only 
a number and not a name for an an 
swer. But when the hungry are fed, 
“What are you?” becomes a relevant 
question, and “I am a man” an an 
swer that raises a whole complex of 
that 
can an 
swer those questions But I am sure 
that it answers the first, “How many 
are you?” 


come to 


new questions Il am not sure 


system good system or bad 


and that no-system can’t o1 
won't or, in any hasn't 

The takes a dim 
view of man, but it takes a view. Th: 
system takes none 
Marx, 
system is, 
Marxism, 
mula, 


case, 
no-system very 
nature,” 
reality.” As the 
Marx, so is the man 
then, or that catchall for- 
“Marxist-Leninism,” 
produce a man. Was it 
man find out 
both free and secure, o1 
could find out how 
be secure? 


“Human 
Says “has no 


Says 


was to 
new to be a 
who could how to be 
a man who 


to be content to 


The “new man” fascinated the suf 
fering Russian before Marx was ever 
heard of, but he was to be produced 
by a akin to the 
miracle promised by the Apostle and 
sometimes identical with it—by what 
the Communists call superstition 
The Communists have tried to pro 
duce him the 
They seem to 
ceeded, or soon will, and that their 
system will therefore stand the test 
of system. We shall see, we shall see. 
We suspect, you and I, that the easy 


mira le sometimes 


way, by 


they have suc 


easy system 


think 


way is the wrong way, evoking, in 
deed, demanding evils equal, if op 
posite, to those of no-system 

But who are and I? Pastor 
Heinrich Grueber is preaching, as 
Dean of the Berlin Cathedral, to the 
East and the West. Today is his turn 
to preach to the West. “A man is ter 
ribly sick in the night,” he says, “and 
he calls the respectable doctor to 
come to cure him, but the respect- 
able doctor 


you 


will not get up and go 
out to help, so the sick man turns to 
a doctor who is not respectable, and 
he gets up and goes out to help. But 
his therapy is a bad (or surely a du 
bious) therapy. And the respectable 
doctor, would not get up, says 
to the sick man, ‘Keep away from that 
doctor. His therapy is bad.’ But the 
sick man says, ‘But he came when 
I called in the night.’” 


who 
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Hubert Humphrey 





in Mid-Passage 





by WILLIAM V. SHANNON 


ee Husert Humpeurey of Min 
Ls nesota, now 47 and a veteran ol 
ten 
longer the boy wonder of the 
One of his 
and 


years in national po itics, 1s no 
Senate 


} 


partys most reasonaDp 


effective spokesmen on foreign 
policy issues, th ider in formulat 
ing disarmament poll n import 
ant Strategist 
blocs, 


aiiu 


labor 
rights, 
organization 


h iS be 


phrey 
dozen movers 
Democratic Party 
strength strongly on 
phrey is strategically 
its choice olf 
to influence 
years just ahead 

It is 
Humphrey at 


career be 


worth taking Li hie 


isure ol 


point in mid 


i 
is tne 


iuse | 
and politician 
that the Northern liberal wing ol the 
party senate 
other 


or surpass Humphrey in certain ways; 


i 


most exper! 


InoOst 


enced eliective 


has in the There are 


men of hig stature who rival 


he does not, for example, have the 
] 


formidable intellectual strength and 


singleness of purpose ol Paul Douglas 
of Illinois nor the personal glamour 
of John Kennedy of 
But perhaps for 
is best-fitted to quarterback ind « ip 


the liberals in their le 


Massachusetts 
these very reasons, he 


r} ve 
s \ 
i tii 


tain 
maneuvers and political planning 
Although on most issues the de fa 
to liberal leader, Humphrey does not 
ol course, 
Status 


liberals everywhere; 


have any recognized formal 
ire like 


tend to be 


Senat 
they 
a cantankerous, independent breed, 
free with advice and not easy 
in any given direction at 
moment. The liberal 


Liberals in the 


to lead 
any given 


bloc cannot re 


motely match the cohesiveness of the 


20 or so members of the Southern 


December, 1958 


tem 
umd the 
H imphre y's po 
ind substanti 
(ne 
Importance 
iid to him by Senate Majority Lead 


Lyndon Johnson, an exceptionally 


he relative strengths 
ind 
the moment he took 


Democrats in 


weaknesses of men factions 
ollice as 

minol 
nate 1953-54, Johnson was in 
tician in the Northern 
party whom he 


siness. The 


with 
necessary 
The 


have to be 


tions were two man 
johnson sought would 
iuthentically representative ol the 
Northern 
or a modern dought ice; fie 


' 1) . 
ideologically it 


group and not a 
have to stand 
of his faction much as Sen 

Richard Russell of 

typifies the Southern bloc 

} 


ito! Georgia 
Secondly, 
have 


ie would to be wholly a politi 


and 
fully engaged in his work; no “dinne1 
hack 


serious 


cal man, ambitious, industrious, 


party Senator” or easy-going 
the kind of 
p Johnson had in mind 
Looking over the badly-thinned ranks 
of the Northern Senate Democrats in 


195 >, 


ould suffice for 
partnership 


Johnson had no doubt that 


Humphrey was his man 
concerted 


There followed a 


paign of personal courting on John 


cam 


son's part of his Minnesota colleague 
Johnson and Humphrey came to the 
1949 and are al 

exactly the same age. With his 
experience in the House in the 1930's, 
Johnson has a fund of Roosevelt and 


Senate together in 


most 
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associations and 


New Deal 
on which he could draw to 
psychological common ground 


Humphrey, an enthusiastic a! 


most seit-conscious prot igonist 
Roosevelt-New Deal tradit 
Hu 


priv itt 


son’s cultivation of 


untlagging. If a 


desirable Johnson 


UsUd 


aaial 
rath 
im. He 


consult with 


Humphrey's ollice 
the latter come to h 
Humphrey 
small F} 


he firmly and 


point to 
and 


ISSUCS 


irgued his case 


Johnson's case rested 


that it was time for 
North-Sout! 


within the Democrati 


wounds opened by the 
Rights Report of 


form battle in the 


TTR S¢ 


truce in. the 


1948 a 


Democ 


vention that year (in 


phrey had played a 
should be allowed Lo 
Democrats put up a united 
demonstrated they could |! 
the country in a dignified, resp« 


} 


fashion, Johnson contended 


powe! 


otherw se Ava 


would be restored to 


sooner than 
Johnson strategy, there was th 
ment that the should 


party 
to the left, 
cut alter tl | 


policies, and maintain an 


develop cl 


Sp ak, move 


} , ¥ vy il 
irelenting militancy. Tl 


gressive course had the 

such as 

Action and 
groups which 

( Humphrey's natural con 


ganizations 
Democrati 
uUnLONS 


ral political le: 


Che first Humphrey 
had been influenced by Johnson's 


he end of 


evidence that 
ime near t 
August, 1954 


ill-co iicered 


guments ¢ 
83rd Congress in 
he sponsored an 
posal to outlaw the Communist Party 
by name. The bill was subject to criti 
cism on two grounds: as a practica 
ind would 


matter, it Was unnecessary 


do no good; while as a symbol, it set 
the 


what was nominally a politi 


unwise precedent of banning 
| party 
The bill which passed after elaborate, 
cynical maneuvers by both parties was 
clearly a pre-election gesture made by 
the Democrats 


against the 


to defend themselves 


Nixon-Mc€ 


l, " 
urthy charge 





Not- 


reaction 


of being “soft on communism.” 
withstanding the 
this maneuver aroused, Humphrey de 
cided after the 1954 elections (in 
which the Democrats recaptured Con 
gress and in which Humphrey was 
decisively reelected) to try the experi- 
ment of a collaboration. 


adverse 


This decision represented one ol 
the major turning points in Hubert 
Humphrey's career. It subjected him 
to some severe criticism in the ADA 
an organization of which he is a 
former national chairman and for 
which he is a perennial banquet 
orator) and in other circles. One im 
mediate and symbolically portentous 
result of Humphrey's decision was 
the failure of the liberal Democrats 
to renew the struggle to overturn 
Rule 22, which protects filibusters, 
on the opening day of the new Con- 
gress in 1955. Humphrey had helped 
lead the first assault on Rule 22 in 
1953 when an unsuccessful attempt 
drew 21 votes. Herbert Lehman, then 
a Senator from New York, wanted to 
make another attempt in 1955, to 
“make a record” and develop a tradi 
tion of militancy on this 
even though he and his liberal col- 
league ere well aware any such ef- 
fort would be foredoomed to failure. 
Humphrey's refusal to participate 
dulled the appetite for battle among 
other Northern liberals and killed 
the attempt. 


question 


This accommodation to Johnson's 
desires for intra-party harmony start 
ed off the 84th Congress of 1955-56 
in smooth style. It was only the vis 
ible manifestation of a more subtle 
and increasingly cordial cooperation 
between Johnson and Humphrey on 
a wide range of issues. On his side, 
Humphrey could point to some tang 
ible gains for the liberals deriving 
from his willingness not to rock the 
boat in public. In the past, Demo- 
cratic floor leaders had shunted the 


Northerners into the Senate Labor~ 


and Education Committee, which be 
came a liberal ghetto. In 1955, and 
again in 1957, Johnson—with Hum- 
phrey doing most of the private hag- 
gling on behalf of the Northerners 

assigned Northerners in a reason 
ably fair manner to all the major 
committees. Moreover, Humphrey 
felt he could claim credit for seeing 
to it that Johnson followed through 
on his promises to bring up the Ni- 
agara public power bill sponsored by 
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Lehman and the Hells Canyon bill 
ardently desired by several Western 
Senators. Johnson and Humphrey al- 
so collaborated to build a productive 
record for the 1955-56 Senate on do- 
mestic economic legislation. The ex 
change, Humphrey argued, was not 
all one way. 


The criticism, however, did not 
abate. It reached a crescendo at the 
1956 Democratic convention when 
Humphrey refused to join the abor 
tive struggle to amend the platform's 
civil rights plank in a floor fight. 
This not 1948 and the young 
Lancelot of that civil rights triumph 
was now keeping discreetly to his 
tent. His critics remarked bitterly 
that Humphrey had suppressed his 
views in hopes of winning Southern 
support for the Vice Presidential 
nomination. 


was 


That harsh verdict did Humphrey 
something less than justice. He has 
never made any his desire 
to be Vice President and he remains 
a willing candidate for the office in 
1960. (His persistent aspiration to 
ward this dusty and anomalous of- 
fice may at first seem odd, but it is 
consistent with Humphrey's unre 
mitting instinct to educate, to uplift, 
to convert, to persuade; in another, 
less secular age, this college 
and crack might 
well have become a religious mission 
iry.) His latent ambition for the Vice 
Presidency, however, life 
only a few weeks before the conven- 
tion and is not an adequate explana 
tion for his alliance with Johnson 
during the preceding 18 months. 
Humphrey, a realist, knows that Pres- 
idential candidates pick their run- 
ning mates; since Johnson was not 
a leading Presidential possibility, the 
nomination for second place was not 
within his power to bestow. 


secret olf 


forme! 


professor debater 


sprang to 


Humphrey's Vice Presidential am 
bitions in 1956 rekindled the 
night of July 3 after he and other 
party leaders had attended a fare- 
well dinner in honor of Senator Wal- 
ter George, then about to retire. Fol- 
lowing the dinner Adlai Stevenson, 


were 


established by his California primary 
victory as the almost certain no 
inee, told Humphrey of his secret de 
cision to throw the Vice Presidential 
nomination open for decision by the 
delegates. He urged Humphrey to en 
ter the contest and assured him he 
was not only acceptable but in many 
ways his preferred candidate. (Steven 
son, eager to have the convention de 
cide a real and not a sham Vice 
Presidential may well have ex 
pressed similar words of encourage 
ment to Senator Kennedy, Senator 
Kefauver, and others.) Imbued with 
confidence by Stevenson's encourage 
ment, Humphrey on the spur of the 
moment and with almost no organ 
ization decided to make a try for it 

If he had joined the short-lived 
rebellion against the rights 
plank, Humphrey would have de- 
stroyed this Vice Presidential effort. 
The mood of the convention was ob 
viously one of North-South harmony 
rhe platform was acceptable to Ken 
nedy and Kefauver, his 
rivals, and to Stevenson. If 
them was willing to force an open 
fight, why should he? What would be 
gained for civil rights if he sacrificed 
his personal ambitions in a hopeless 
sorties 


race, 


civil 


principal 
none ol 


This appeared to be Humphrey's 
reasoning during the days of 
the convention. If his 1956 perform- 
did not have the 


Crisis 


ance pristine 


drama and simple moral appeal of 


his insurgency 
it was 


eight 
nevertheless 
terms, in any really 
able, and in human 
wholly understandable 


years earlier, 
not, in realistic 
sense discredit 
terms it was 
Humphrey could readily see that 
the 1956 convention him a 
debacle. He had nothing, and 
his liberal reputation had been some 
what dimmed. Whether his liberal! 
critics were justified or not, he reé 
solved to disarm them. He would 
leave no doubts where he stood 


was tor 
won 


The critical test came once 
on civil rights, the perpetual moral 
and political battlefield of our gen 
eration. When the new Senate 
vened in January, 1957, Humphrey 
was in the vanguard of those fighting 
for revision of Rule 22. This involved 
no change of heart for him. He had 
modulated his expression of his civil 
rights views in 1955-56, but he had 
not changed those views. Humphrey 
was in the thick of the complex back 


again 


con- 
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stage negotiations with Vice President 
Nixon which preceded the latter’s ad 
visory opinion in favor of the liberals 
on the key parliamentary question 
The ontcome was another victory {o1 
the South, but a pyrrhic one. The lib 
erals polled 38 
and absent 
record in the affirmative. 
overall showing of 41 
double the 


votes for a_ rules 


change, three members 
went on 
This 
nearly 
Johnson’s hand on the civil rights 
issue. It played an important part in 
helping recalcitrant 
forego a filibuster 


bill 


votes, 


1953 result, torced 


him persuade 
Southerners to 
against the ri 
months later. 

The 1957 


failures to do much in education and 


ht-to-vote several 


58 Congress, despite its 
some substan 
Humphrey, by 
hard work, 


continued to grow in respect and in 
fluence 


in housing, produced 
tial 
solid, day-in-and-day-out 


achievements 


among his colleagues. It 1s 
not generally realized, for example, 
that as a chairman in 
the Government Operations Commit 


subcommittee 


tee, he has presided in the hearings 
and handled on the floor all of the 
Hoover Commission reorganization 
plans of the last four years. As the 
only Democrat from a big gréfn-pro 
State, has also 
influential in the 
laborious struggles between Congress 
and Secretary 


over the last two farm bills 


ducing Humphrey 


been active and 


Agriculture Renson 

Humphrey, increasingly of late, has 
made his impact in the field of for 
eign affairs. He pushed for the crea- 
tion of the Disarmament Subcommit- 
tee and since its in- 
ception. He has had much to do with 
ban 
on nuclear testing to which the Eisen- 


has headed it 


keeping alive the pressure for a 


Administration recently acced 
ifter Adlai Stevenson 
member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Hum 
phrey has been tireless in pressing 


hower 
ed, two years 
proposed it As a 


alternatives to the policies of Secre 
tary of State John Foster Dulles. He 
has written and spoken on behalf ol 
a more affirmative program in the 
Middle East both before and after 
the Iraq revolution last July disclosed 
there was something very much 
wrong with the Administration's pol 
icies in that area. The Middle East 
Economic Development Authority 
which Humphrey has long advocated 
and which President Eisenhower be 


latedly and reiuctantly took up last 


December, 1958 


summer seems to have been from the 
more promising gambit 
Dulles’ Bagdad Pact 

In 1955, Humphrey was one of the 
far-sighted 13 who bravely voted for 
the amendment striking Quemoy and 
Matsu from the Formosa 
if that had carried, the 
United States would not have found 
itself in the autumn of 
ted to the defense of 


first a than 


secretary 


resolution 


amendment 


1958 commit 
indefen 
sible and valueless islands Humphrey 
has related his disarmament 
to the riddle of China policy 


he has 


the se 


studies 
How, 
asked, can we have an en 
forceable nuclear test 
armament 
with the 


land 


ban or a dis 

agreement of any kind 
Communist bloc if main 
China is not included? Hum 
phrey has for some time argued the 
desirability of writing off the Chiang 
Kai-shek government and att mpting 
to transfer China’s permanent seat on 
the U.N. Security Council to 
Concerning India 


posed that the 


India. 
itself, he has pro- 
United States make 
available a low-interest loan of $900, 
000,000 to meet the 1958-59 deficits 
in the present five-year plan 


ambiguities and uncer 
tain implications in some of Hum- 
phrey’s foreign policy judgments and 
proposals. Is he not 
sanguine the ultimate reason 
the Russian and Chinese 
rulers? For all his admirable hard- 
headedness in domestic politics, may 
he not be 


he re are 


perhaps too 
about 


ableness ot 


underestimating their satan- 
ic lust for world overlordship? Leav- 
ing aside these imponderables, how- 
ever, Humphrey, among all practicing 
politicians of the first-rank, has dem 
onstrated one of the liveliest, most 
inquiring, and acute intellects. He 
affords that always 


tacle: 


engaging 
a public man who has brains 
and is not afraid to use them. 


Spec 


Humphrey is an engaging person 
in other ways. A 1 of awesome 
energy, he has such and verbal 
fluency that he makes others in a 
room seem tongue-tied or the victims 
of “tired blood.” On a routine day, he 
will dictate correspondence, attend a 


mat 
zest 


committee meeting or two, and film 
a television before lunch, 
make an appearance on the Senate 
floor for a few brisk remarks, partake 
in a colloquy with two or three news 


interview 


men while returning to his office to 
greet constituents, fly out of town to 


address a convention | 


the hotel rooms shaking 


convention delegates, a1 


around midnight in 


filled caucus room whe 
strong for anothe 


What is more, he will be 


seven and eight the nex 


ready to start the same rou 

The ceaseless drive 1S 
from within; it originates 
union (less 


common mong 


politicians than one might ¢ 
dream. O1 


the ego and the 


hand, he wants powe! 


things, is competitive and 
On the other hand, he has 
clear, uncomplicated pi 

good society and what he 
to help bring it about 
reconstructed liberal \ 

or hesitations. He 
efficiency 


tuncti 
because his 
vives an edgx to 


~ 


bition 

while his ideals, happily vivid 

unspoiled, provide the gusty 
that 

he is doing the Lord’s work 


ism refreshes a man 


Humphrey has never quite caug 
on with the national audiet 
way that his exceptional energies and 
One 


is that he is a liberal, and f most ol 


abilities would warrant 


reason 


been 
The 


members of the press, tending to be 


his decade in the Senate it ! 


winter season for liberalism 


camp followers of success have large 


} 


ly ignored the paten ly dis l 


1dvant yea 
liberals. Since Humphrey could not 
be ignored, many have patronized him 


by writing up one of the 


most serious 
and consequential political personal 


ities of the day as a faintly comK 


ure of garrulousness, cock-sureness 
and the apparently mortal Senatorial 


sin of “spreading himself too thin 


Willard Edwards, in a typically josh 
ing but not wholly unfriendly article 
wrote in Tribune last 
April that Humphrey in one week 
in February talk about the 
following: disarmament, the 
(repeatedly), Hoover Commission r 


the Chicago 


rose to 


recession 


ports, dairy supports, disaster loans, 
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acreage reserve funds, price supports, 
consumer problems, trade develop- 
ment, anti-trust British and 
French politics, interna- 
tional civil aviation, Lithuanian in- 
dependence, North African policy, 
the public debt, and a dozen other 
diverse topics. 


laws, 
passpc rts, 


Humphrey readily pleads guilty to 
the charge of having widespread in 
terests and trying to do something 
about all of them. He would find 
it boring and also unworthy of a Sen- 
ator to concentrate on just one or two 
topics and earn a reputation as a 
narrow expert. A Senator's interests, 
he believes, should be as broad as the 
nation he legislates for. 


A further difficulty is that he 
comes from one of the smaller Mid 
western states. If he represented pop- 
ulous New York or Illinois, he would 
automatically attract more attention 
and command more prestige. In this 
context Humphrey suffers in 
some degree from a vague sense of 
inferiority (always astonishing to 
those like this writer who are Eastern 
born and bred) which afflicts many 
the Middle West when they 
éncounter the greater wealth and pre 
sumedly greater sophistication and 
culture of the Atlantic 
Humphrey's frank,  free-swinging, 
and admittedly somewhat long-wind 
ed oratorical style seems perfectly na 
tural in his home setting, but many 
Eastern middle audiences, ac 
customed to more stylized, deadpan, 
and self-conscious modes of speaking, 
react to it unfavorably. Humphrey, 
aware of these discrepancies in audi 
ence reactions, was long troubled by 
them. Of late, he has become more 
relaxed about this problem and with 
friendly audiences he urbanely satir- 
izes his own reputation. His most na- 
tural mode, however, is still the fiery, 
emotionally spellbinding style. 


also 


sons of 


seaboard. 


class 


Humphrey has almost completely 
mended his broken fences in the 
liberal community. The _ recrimina- 
tions of two years ago have died away. 
His cooperation with Lydon Johnson 
has taken on the more relaxed tone 
common between equals rather than 
the wary and half-defensive mood of 
three and four years ago. Hubert 
Humphrey stands at the peak of his 
form. As the Democrats gain in pow 
er and prospects, he looks forward to 
his second decade in national politics 
with new hope and assurance. 
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Dag Hammarskjold — 
Lonely Leader of the U.N. 


by DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


S" WINSTON CHURCHILL, who had a 
habit of rising above partisanship 
even in his post-war years of opposi 
tion, more than once 
say that he found profound comfort 
in the knowledge that a 
mind like Sir Stafford Cripps’ was 
brooding ove! 


took occasion to 
first-rate 
affairs 


Britain's 


So also a divided world has in 
creasingly reassurance from 
the fine intelligence of United Na- 
tions Secretary-General Dag Ham 
marskjold an detached 
from loyalty 
and dedicated to the 
kind and to the 


was established to 


sought 


intelligence 


any narrowly national 
interests of man 
organization which 
them. 
There has always been implicit in 
this office the prospect that its hold 
er could of the 
majo political figures of the 
I'rygve Lie stormed the 
the bluff veteran 
politician, and fell lamentably short 
Hammarskjold, the self-effacing civil 
servant, has 


seTve 


becom«< one really 
worl ld 
heights with 


determination of a 


ascended this Everest 


that we are only 


ginning to realize that 


so quietly just be 


he is there 
Intelligence is a rare quality in 
that 


Stevenson 


present-day public life so rare 
Adlai 
engaged, and still engages, the 
ties of millions of Americans 
comparison between th 
an interesting and 
Whereas Stevenson 
tions on public issues after an inner 
conflict that it is almost 
painful, Hammarskjold’s quick and 
subtle mind functions at a pace that 


its appearance in 
loyal 
Che 
two men 1s 
revealing one, 
arrives at posi 


sO obvious 
has been compared with a jet plane 


“which is gone by the time you hear 
it.” 





DAVID C. WILLIAMS, editor of the ADA 
World, has written widely for publica- 
tions here and abroad. 





He is a difficult man to define 
Certainly one cannot fruitfully begin 
the search with his press conferences 
which are the delight and the 
despair of the journalists who cover 
the U.N. He with them 
liantly, but rarely gives them an ob 
handle for a headline. An as 
remarked: “He can skate 
He can ward 
off a tough question with an answe! 
which makes sense in all directions at 
time.” And a Western diplo 
mat has decribed him as “a master of 
calculated imprecision.” 


fences bril 
vious 
sociate once 


on ice of any thinness 


the same 


The world “calculated” is impor 
tant. Hammarskjold is never 
dentally vague, 
carefully 


acci- 
and his elaborate, 
balanced sentences are not 
merely the consequence of translating 
a Swedish thought into English. On 
the contrary, they are the result of a 
training in diplomacy which, while 
not excluding altogether the use of 
the power of the press as an instru 
ment of policy, still holds that th 
more retards than 


press often 


pro 
motes solutions. 

Perhaps the most significant key 
to Hammarskjold’s approach may be 
found in his 
Swedish government and diplomacy, 


solid grounding in 
with which his family has been identi 
fied for generations. It is not in the 
grand tradition of the British Fon 
eign Office or the Quai d'Orsay, but 
it has been successful in averting for a 
century and a half Sweden's involve 
ment in the wars which have racked 
Europe. This has partly been good 
fortune, but partly the result of the 
deployment of diplomatic skills of a 
very special kind. 

The Swedes have developed a keen 
appreciation and precise assessment 
of the interests, objectives, and meth 
ods of the great powers which over- 
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shadow them and which at any time 
might have trampled them out ef ex 
istence. into her 
relations with them an intricate web 
of precedents, understandings, treat 


ies—breastworks of paper 


Sweden has woven 


and seal 
but bulwarks 
neighbors could not at 


tack without breaking with their own 


ing-wax, ol 
which he 


course, 


past. Thus, she has contrived to put 
the great their 
havior, often in spite of themselves. 
Anyone 


powers on best be 
the simi 
Secretary-Gen 
influence of 


who has examined 
which the 
eral the 
the I Nations and 
scope will recognizé that he has put 
this national 


lar ways in 
has increased 
nited widened its 
training to rood use. 

Hammarskjold 
for his post by the 


was put forward 
French and the 
British because they wanted someon¢ 
as unlike the colorful and bumptious 
admin 
out of the 
the 
nammoth job of operating his multi 
And he 
considerable talent for 


Irygvie Lie as possible an 


istrator who would stay 


headlines and concentrate upon 
has mani 
this 


consideration for 


national secretariat 
fested a 
He has shown his 
the staff in a number of small ways 
from 
dingy lounge on the 
st#tuting an “Staff Day” at 
which he presides over the entertain 
ments as an elegant if somewhat un 
bending master of ceremonies. More 
importantly, he deflected the “secur 
ity check” of the American members 
of the secretariat, which had reduced 
staff morale to an all-time low, into 
channels so discreet 
that it 
view 


their somewhat 
fifth floor to in 


refurbishing 


annual 


and roundabout 
virtually disappeared from 
In his relations with the 
well as with nations, he early showed 
his diplomatic talent. A typical in- 
stance connection with the 
tenth anniversary of the 
U.N. in San Francisco reasons of 
economy, the U.N. bureaucracy de 
creed that all staff members below a 
certain grade should fly out tourist 
The staff insisted, 
as a matter of principle, on the stand 
ing rule ‘that U.N. personnel travel 
first When the came up 
to him for review, Hammarskjold 
salvaged both economy and _ princi 
ple by deciding that everyone, in 
cluding himself, would fly 


staff as 


came n 


meeting 


For 


class. association 


class issue 


tourist. 
Thus, he applied his own stated 

principle of negotiation. “You can 

take it for granted [of the other man] 


December, 1958 


that in his eyes he has a good case . 

You be able to reconstruct his 
world. The take into 
account the elements of his 


will be back 


must 
solution 
valid 


must 
case, Ol else he here 


gain a year later 


of the 
office of Secretary-General has paral 
leled (and to 


The rise in the significance 


a large extent resulted 
the emergence of th 
Assembly as the 
the U.N., at the 


vaunted 


General 
dominant element in 
expenst of the once 

Council. And the 
Hammarskjold’s role is 
to be found not in his relations with 
but 


from 


security 
essence ol 


the great with the me 


s 


powers 
dium and small ones who prevail in 
the Assembly. 

He has 


prime 


called the 
Assembly, but 


sometimes been 
minister of the 
the analogy fails because he can rely 
on the steadfast support of no party 
or coalition of parties, nor even, 
Pearson departed from 


the 


since I este! 
services of an ef 
But he 


show a real respect for an understand- 


the scene, on 


fective floor leader does 


ing of the average small power dele- 


gation, a respect which, in turn, in 
spires so high a degree of trust in 
him that few take without 


consulting him 
Unlike American 
the General Assembly, he does not see 


it as 


action 


some critics of 
an irresponsible and unrepre 


sentative body, dominated by blocs 
with particular axes to grind. On the 
contrary, he treats it as capable, when 
fully informed, of dealing responsibly 
with the great the day. It is 


g issues of 
t has said 


significant that he 
‘We may 
taken the first 


tablishment = of an 


well rejoice in having 


steps toward the es 

international 
democracy of peoples, bringing all 
irrespective of history, size, 
equal 
basis as partners in the vast venture 


nations 
or wealth togethe1 on an 
of creating a true world community. 
But we have taken only the first steps, 
and they have often proved painful. 
There is a maturity of mind required 
of those who give up rights. There is 
a maturity of mind required of those 
who acquire new rights.” 

Applying these principles, he has 
taken the calculated risk of treating 
the Arabs—the proverbial 
end kids” of post-war politics 


“dead- 
as re- 
sponsible adults. He has traveled to 


the Middle | 
two traditional means < 


ist without 
ing policy in this ar 


threaten or bribes to corn 


scious of the ingrown inferiorit 
plex which the Arabs have di 

over the centuries, 
treat them 


measure of 


he ha 
of his way to 
some his suce 


he is discreet enough not 
fact that the 


continues to 


is the 
Force 
on Egyptian territory, an 


size 
gency 
on sovereignty which many 
less new and less prickly in 
tional pride might be rel 
accept 

and obvi 
that tl 
tions are capable of 

their real 
ished passions and of ad 


There are 


in his 


grave 
assumption 


interests It! 


interests in a 
Some 
he is dealing 
they 


process 
change critics compla 
Arabs 
r¢ isonable as ft 


civilized 


with the 
were as 
highly compatriots 
the risks aré great, the 


oons 1IcTie 


1 
of success would be even greater. The 
vital to 


Secretary-General believes it 
avert clashes among the small 
not sakes but be 


in this interdepend nt world 


pow ecTs 


only for their own 
cause, 
they may so quickly involve the great 
believes that, if the Arabs 


succeed in their 


powers He 


can managing own 
will be to the 


Soviet | 


affairs, it advantage 
ind ol the 
that it 


ist-West 


both of the 
United States to the extent 
averts the risk of a major I 
clash in the area 
Hammarskjold sees tl 
medium 
another 
restraining influence they « cert 


nion 


small 


important 


ind 
powers as from 
point of view as well—th« 
upon the great powers. It but 
forgotten by now how the debates in 
the Security Council 
acerbate situations of 


The 
had the 


used to ex 
strain I ithe 
Assemb las 


opposite ef 


than relieve them 


on the whole, 
fect. The 


issues put before it tend 
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to provoke a veritable torrent of 
words, often boring and repetitious in 
the extreme. But in this torrent the 
edges of controversy tend to be blunt 
ed rather than sharpened. 

tefore the recent special session of 
the General Assembly, Secretary of 
State Dulles was fulminating about 
“indirect aggression” and Nikita 
Khrushchev was threatening dire con- 
sequences if the American and British 
were not immediately with- 
from the Middle East. Each 
found itself obliged to modi- 
fy its extreme position before com 
ing to the forum of world opin 
The President took a construc 
tive line in his address, and even 
Gromyko, after roaring like a lion, 
came up with a surprisingly mouse 
like resolution. 


forces 
drawn 


side 


ion 


The result was a disappointment to 
the assembled journalists—an 
which the 
any sense of emergency had deprived 


of all color, and which devoted itself 
to hairsplittung words 1 


emer 


gency session absence of 


mainly and 
phrases. Yet it made world history in 
two important Heads of 
state have often spoken before the As 
but their 
when going beyond 
to real 


respects, 
sembly, even 
formalities 
substance, as in President 
Eisenhower's “atoms for peace is 
speech—have not been related to the 
Assembly’s agenda. When the Presi 
dent spoke, he was the first head of 
state to address himself to a disput 
currently before the United Na 
a distinction which the Secur 
ity Council, in all its stormy 
has yet to attain. 
Second, the Assembly 
marskjold what he 


speec hes 
the 


tions 


history, 


Ham 
patently 


gave 
had 


wanted all along—a unanimous invi 
tation from the Arab states to estab 
lish the U.N. presence in their midst 
It was small wonder that, the day 
after the Assembly adjourned, Ham 
marskjold could permit himself one 
of his rare moments of open exulta 
tion. He told his press conference: 
“To my mind, yesterday was one of 
those days in the life 
zation when it showed its invaluable 
contribution to present policies in the 
international field and to 
diplomacy For those who some 
times like to sharpen their wits on 


of this organi 


present 


the weaknesses of the organization, it 
is a day they should remember before 
starting all over again.” 

As a realist, Hammarskjold is well 
aware that only the great powers can 
negotiat the which 
them. But he attaches the 
importance to keeping open the chan 
nels ol 
them 


divide 
utmost 


issues 


communication between 
the U.N. is of 


particular significance, because it is 


among which 


a common ground upon which they 
are compe lled to meet 

Professional optimist though he 1s, 
he nevertheless revealed something ol 
the distress which the breakdown in 
must have 
caused him in a little-noted speech he 
delivered at Cambridge University in 
June: 

“We are 


we be lieve 


disarmament negotiations 


on dangerous ground if 
that individual, 
nation, or any ideology has a monop 


any any 
oly on rightness, liberty, and human 
dignity. 

“When we fully recognize this and 
translate our insight into words and 
may able to re 
full and 


also be 


human 


action, we 


establish contact 





textbook.” 


a bundle to one address. 
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communications across geographical 
and political boundaries, and to get 
out of a public debate which often 


seems to be inspired more by a wish 


to impress than by a will to under 
stand and to be understood.” 

Is Hammarskjold more than an icy 
intelligence housed in a 
(fortunately for the world 
thrusts after burden 
him) is sustained by the 
a mountain-climber? It is an 
tunate fact that 
his duties has 
an increasingly 
8th floor of 
building, 
elite, he 
visible to the 


body which 
which 
burden upon 
stamina ol 
unfor 
the very pressure of 
make him 
lonely man. On the 
the U.N Secretariat 


surrounded by his 


tended to 


chosen 


has become almost as in 
floors as if he 
Admin 


earlier 


first 37 


were floating in outer space 
| 


istration, for which he 


showed such a flair, may suffer in 
consequence 
Some 


persist ntly 


have wondered whether, in 


dealing with political 


problems on their rational level, h 


tends to ignore the deep and irra 


tional sources from which = they 
the 
which stir a 
abrupt l 


ana 
occasion il 


spring passions, for example, 


Middle into 
terrifying His 
sharp flashes of anger, 


East mob 
violence 
} . } 

nas won Nis 


howeve I 


suggest that 
composure only after sharp 


struggle in the process of dedica 
tion to his own parti ul 


that of service 


ir priesthood 
to humanity, which he 
has himself declared ‘requires the 
sacrifice of all personal interests.’ 

hour day (h 


ot St 


By reading an every 


finds the vers« John Perse and 
the prose ol Flaubert invaluable 
dotes to the 
U.N 


music of 


anti 
sogry phraseok 7y ot 


documents); by listening to th 
Bach and 


beautiful way of cre 


Vivaldi (“they 
have a iting o7 
der in one’s brain”); and in occasional 
with 
tellectuals he seems to find life-giving 
peace in the midst of the whirlwind 
And it that he took 
a keen personal interest in the prepatr 
ation of the “Meditation Room” in 
the U.N., 
its dedication: 
“We want to 
room the 


conversation selected fellow-in 


was signilicant 


saying on the occasion of 


bac k in 


stillness which we have 


bring this 
lost 
in our streets and in our conference 
rooms, and to bring it back in a set 
ting in which no would im 
pinge upon our imagination. In that 
setting we want to back 
thoughts to great simple 


truths 


Nose 


bring 


our and 
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Report from South Africa 





anatic IN THE SADDLE 


] OHANNESBURG 
Dr. Hendrik Frensch 
is their leader this fall, 
Africa’s Nationalists have giv 
supreme power to the most 
all political types: a 
country of racial and 
Verwoerd 
being an 


T° ELECTING 
Verwoerd 
South 
en 
dangerous ol 
fanatic In a 
political extremism 
meteorically by 


has 
risen un 
irch-extremist 
bitterly 


ind 


wavering er 
anti-British, 

yet he 
educated 


Verwoerd 1S 
anti-Semiti autocrat 
and 
His doctorate—in psychology 
an early age at Stellen 
\frikaner Nation 
study at German 
Stel 
lenbosch’s first professor of applied 
later he be- 
came professor of sociology and social 
work as and it 
which brought him face 


is a highly intelligent 
man 
was earned at 
bosch, the Yale of 
After 


universities, he 


alism furthei 


bec ime, at 28, 
I hree 


psychology years 


well was t! is job 
to face with 
members of the 
“master” couldn't make a 
living. Most of them were Afrikaners, 
and from time 
to the white man, the 


black presents not only a problem but 


“poor whites those 


race who 
this stems Verwoerd’s 


conviction that 


also a terrible temptation to abandon 
the virtues of a self-reliant Puritanism 

In 1936 he and five other Stellen 
bosch professors launched a_ public 
campaign against the admission to 
South Africa of Jewish refugees from 
Hitler's Germany, giving as their 
reason the fear of their students that 
they their 
professions 


would be “swamped” in 

A year later Verwoerd gave up 
academic life to become the first edi- 
tor of the Transvaler, the mouthpiece 
of the Transvaal Nationalist Party. 
He had no journalistic experience 
whatever, but he made up for that 
with the strength and extremity ol 
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his convictions. The Transval be 
came a British-and Jew-baiting hat 
sheet great During 
the war, in 1942, a Supreme Court 
judgment found that Verwoerd “did 
support Nazi propaganda did 
make his newspaper a tool of the 
Nazis in South Africa.” He 
it a powerful weapon in the bitter in 


and a success 


and 
also made 


ternecine fight against those Nation 
alist Afrikaners who were prepared to 
give equal rights to English-speaking 
white South Africans 

So virulent is Verwoerd’s hatred 
of everything British that his Trans 
valer completely ignored the visit of 
King George and Queen Elizabeth to 
South Africa in 1947. The and 
reference to their presence in a 
their 
sentence 


one 
only 
Commonwealth was 
that “the 
presence of certain visitors will cause 
traffic today.” 


country of 
a single saving 


some dislocation of 


But Verwoerd’s primary obsession 
is with race and color. Having lost a 
parliamentary election, he was given 
a seat in the Senate by Dr. Malan in 
1948, and in 1950 was appointed min 
affairs. He set to work 
with frightening energy and efficiency 
to impose his vision of apartheid on 
the His thoroughness and 
perseverance rightly legendary, 
and he is a courageous and energetic 
man 


ister of native 


country. 
are 


Verwoerd began by visiting Johan 
nesburg’s suppurating African slums 
an unprecedented action for a 
Cabinet minister—and also visited 





JAMES FAIRBAIRN is the South African 
correspondent of Reynolds News, Lon- 
don, and a regular contributor to The 


New Statesman. 





endemically 

stricken 

What he saw cor 
e} 


woerd in his belief that th 


the 
famine 


ovel po ul 
rural 

serves.” 
must have no part, other 


transient laborer, in the 


world In return, he ' 


lowed to develop in hi 


under Verwoerd’s cire 


bl ick 


has tichtene 


areas 


lo 


the white 


exclude the 
world, he 
laws and exter 
He 
of the right to habe 
pitifully 
had 


ban 


hated “pass 
to women has robl 


few other civil 


expropriated thei 
prope 
ands of families in « 
mentolk 


erated onl 
, 


rties 


and sep 
their rootless 
lo! is long 
1S needed 
In the process of build 
c apire Verwoerd ha 
powel! of local authorit 


like Johannesburg 
bidding 


cities 


redible as it may sou 


Inc 


woerd is genuinely Convinced 
this for the Afri 
has got many 
rehoused Afi 

in hourly fear of expulsion 
African child 
| ’ 


LOO1S 


He 
but 


is doing 
good 

cleared 
put more ren tl 
before into s 
‘Bantu Education 
Fathe 
Education 
Africans 


nas spent a 


Huddlestone rgntis 
for Servitude And, in 
“own Verw 
little imp! 
smashed those 


reserves verd 


money on ve 


ments-——and 
refused t 
Bantu 
taken 


summary 


tribes who 
rccept his stooge-chief 

Authorities.” He has 

every CACCPI 

Atri 

} 


reserves, as fie 


pows I 


execi ion Over 
“own” 


Africans in 


thei 
the 


achievemen 


those Lowns 
latest 


to bar 


In his 
about non-whites f1 
sities, forcing them to go 
tribal “colleges” 
Native Affairs Department 
of these 
the Africans themselves. A 
to 80 per cent of them already sub 
the level of the 
in urban areas, Verwoerd is currently 
increasing per capita taxes by 75 per 
cent for men and extending them to 
He calls this Afri 


cans towards independence,” though 


Supt rvise 


“colleges” is to be borne by 
yugh 60 
bread-line 


sist below 


women “ouiding 
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he admits that they already 
such social services as they get through 
direct and indirect taxation; the lat 
ter has no color bar. 

only Ver 
woerd, and reasoned argument leaves 
him cold. Contradictions pass him by; 
he has blithely assured commerce and 


pay for 


Opposition infuriates 


industry that apartheid and a cheap 
labor supply are compatible Present 
proofs of the increasing flow of Afri 
cans to urban areas he dismisses with 
talk of the year 2007. Even fellow 
Nationalists are unable to influence 
him: when pro-apartheid Stellen 
bosch professors recently asked for 
implementation of the “positive and 
morally just” side of apartheid—at 
present purely theoretical 
resigned from their association 

For all 
tionale 
never deserted him, and he is an al 
most tireless speaker. Tall (six 
three inches) and well built, he 
younger than his 57 years, partly be 


Verwoerd 


this, he always has a ra 


His professorial manner has 


feet 


1 
look 5 


an unruly 
hail He is a cle 


voted family man with seven children 
The 
preme leadership ol 
Nationalism is 
even a South 
in Holland), 


now 


cause of his boyish face and 
lock of silver-gray 


irony of his election to the su 
South African 
two-fold: he is 
African (he 
and, 


not 
was born 
although he 
leads a movement dependent 
the Calvinist Dutch Reformed 


Churches, he is an agnostic 


upe n 


whites, who 
control all political power, are hag 
ridden by has 


assent for his 


In a country where the 
racial fears, he been 


able to force white 
survival” policies from the so-calle 
opposition as well as from his 


own 
party. 

Under his leadership, South Africa 
will certainly become a republic out 
ind racial 

intolerance will mount 
rapidly than in the past 
Che African National Con 
gress will be | 


preceme il 


side of the Commonwealth, 
tension 
even 


and 
more 
ten years. 
ind 
all social and cultural intercourse be 

black made illegal 
Ihe only relationship of which Ver 
woerd approves is that of master-and 
servant, will harry 
timidate liberals 
otherwise. Verwoerd in 


banned 


tween white and 


and in 
think 


powe! 


and he 
white 
With 
discussion and racial 
South Africa have 
than the dodo. For Verwoerd is a 
fanatic, and to him all who 
his vision of apartheid are heretics 


who 


COMpromise in 


bec ome de 1ae! 


reyect 
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Will British Socialism 


Survive? 


by LEON EPSTEIN 


Britain, said t 


pete 
WY servatir irty chairman 
closed the | 
held in the each major part 
i third consecutive 
lection. If I 


1960, as it had in 


could not s 
defeat in a ¢ ibor 
lost in 1959 orn 
1951 and 
but proclaimed, the 
socialism for which it stood 
Allowing that the 
chairman’s primary purpose was sim 
ply to exhort 4,000 party delegates to 
campaign efforts, 
still in his suggestion a 
that 
years 


1955. the party itself could 


SsUurVIVE not, he 


Conservative 


there is 
credibility 
lacking ten 


would not have 


renewed 
have been 
Then it 
thought 
that socialism was incapable of su 
cessfully providing an inspiration an 
a program for a major British party 
The current 
rary, electoral 
major parties has something to do 
with the outlook. By the fall of 1958 
the Conservative Party ranked 
winner in the British Gallup Poll’s 
estimate of prospective gene! il eles 
tion chances. This was an unexpected 
reversal of most such polls in the pre 
ceding two years. 
Conservative stock was far 
it was in early 1958, the I 
had failed to gain many 
What had then happened, as 
trated in by-elections, was that 
Conservative voters of 1955 either ab 


would 
ago 
been reasonable to 


suggest 
j 


and pe rhaps t¢ 


standing of the 


is the 


tut even when the 
down, as 
Party 
votes 
illus 


some 


ibor 


new 





grant 
ferences f b 
Se ve Parties as a 


The Progressive 





voted for the quixotically 
revived Liberal Party Now, if the 


Gallup Poll is correct, these wayward 


stained o1 


voters are returning to the Conserva 
tive fold At any rate, | 
not attract them even when the 


seTvati\y 


could 
Con 
government was unpopula 


ibor 


It is possible that the causes of La 
por’s electo1 il ta lure ire transient, 


but 
cial about 


there appears to he 


I 
current 


nothing sp 
political circum 
stances to support this possibility On 
he contrary, these circumstances 
taken to favor an 
opposition party. The 


have been in power seven years, 


would ordinarily be 

Conservatives 

and 
" : 

1 third consecutive election 15S 

lented. Nor has the 

Conservative government's experience 


| 
been placid 


to win 
virtually unprece 
the Suez ex 
still de 
»bviously a 

And the 
costly 


OI blameless: 
1956, though 
n principle, was 


pedition ot 
fended 
mayor tiasco in practice 
proble 1 ol 
bloody 
despite boom times in many ways, un 
employment has 
postw iT 


country 


( yprus remains 


unsolved 


ind Jomestically 
reached a modest 
late 1958; in a 
as sensitive as Britain to un 
this would have 
bec n expected to produce a sharp re 
action against the party in 
Furthermore, the Conservatives 
a stil! relatively new 
minister, Harold 

only recently 
the British 


high, as of 


employment once 
ottice 
have 
leader and prime 
Macmillan, 
begun to 


who 
has receive 
a public rela 
tions Whatever political 
value Macmillan’s personality may 
have in the future, so far it has not 
given Labor anything like the Eisen 
hower father-image to contend against 


version of 
build-up 


The explanation must be sought 
Most strik 
impression, at least, that 
Labor’s doctrines do not appeal to the 
increasingly significant generation of 


in broader considerations 
ing is the 
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young Englishmen for whom the post 
war period has provided the means 
for upward social, economic, and edu 
cational mobility. It is this genera 
tion particularly that has enjoyed the 
relaxation of economic controls, and 
this relaxation is readily identified 
with the seven years of Conservativ 

government which have coincided 
with the emergence, finally, of Brit 
ain from its war-induced austerity 
Although much the same relaxation 
night well have occurred if Labor 
had been in power during the same 
seven years, the political advantages 
have gone to the Conservatives. Not 
only did these advantages derive from 
the accident of being in power at the 
right time, but also from the fact that 
the Conservatives could genuinely 
embrace the relaxation of controls as 
compatible with their doctrinal oppo 
sition to governmental intervention 
in the econoniy 


tl] 


Labor, on the other hand, suffers 
politically because its general prefer 
ence for government management of 
the economy is easily associated with 
the early postwar experience of a La 
bor government, when such manage 
ment necessarily went with a highly 
controlled austerity. No Conserva 
tive charge against Labor is more fre 
quently made than the claim that La 
bor is the party of controls 

Labor’s attempts to counter this 
charge by presenting socialism as a 
means of positive governmental plan 
ning for economic plenty hardly ap 
pears succes n the way it was in 
1945. Indeed, there is little specifi 


in the present Lal 


or Party program 
to convince the British public that 
socialism represents a new and bette 
way of life. The traditional policy of 
public ownership, which the Labor 
leadership itself now fails to embrace 
wholeheartedly, has no attraction for 
the bulk of the electorate. Only the 
most zealous rank-and-file socialists 

militant, doctrinaire, and _ old-fash 
ioned—retain the pure faith in na 
tionalization of industry. Labor is 
definitely committed, by way of full 
public ownership, to little more than 
the renationalization of road trans 
port and steel, both denationalized by 
the Conservative government. Beyond 
this promised return to the pre-1951 
Status quo, Labor promises only in 
quiries in certain industries with a 
view toward their possible national 
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ization, a scheme for municipal own 
ership of more rental housing, and 
the hardly socialist proposal for gov 
ernment owne rship ot stock in certain 


private capitalist enterprises 


It is not really nationalization that 
the party leadership, and especially 
its intellectual spokesmen, are now 
trying to equate with socialism. The 
emphasis has switched back to what 
is called distributional socialism 
using the power of government di 
rectly to effect a more nearly equal 
division of economic and social ad 
vantages. However, in the social serv 
ices, most conspicuous usually in 
distributional socialist plans, there 
appear few opportunities for Labor 
substantially to outbid the Conserva- 
tives by offering further benefits 
Partly for this reason, much of La 
bor’s attention h7s now been focused 
on educational reiorm 


Yet on this issue the party stands 
tor no more radical change than the 
substitution of “comprehensive” sec- 
ondary schools for the present largely 
separate systems of publicly supported 
schools, one for the academically su 
perior and the other for the bulk of 
high school age children. The social 
egalitarianism proposed by Labor, 
which may or may not be achieved 
at the price of lowered educational 
standards, cannot in any « 


se seem a 
distinctively socialist proposal when 
capitalist America has almost always 
taken for granted just such compre 
hensive high schools The more 
extreme suggestion that Britain's fa 
mous and important fee-paying sec 
ondary schools be abolished is one 
that Labor has re jected Thus, even 
if comprehensive publicly-supported 
high schools became the rule, British 
secondary education would remain 
less egalitarian than the American 
system, since in the latter fee-paying 
schools are less significant in the total 
picture 


Despite this social (but not neces 
sarily academic) backwardness by 
American standards, Labor's educa 
tional proposals do strike the newest 
and most interesting notes in this 
year’s party discussions. But this is a 
commentary on the essentially out 
dated rhetoric of the rest of the dis 
cussions evident at the Labor Party 
conference. Delegates appeared to be 
predominantly of a generation whose 
socialist conversion had come at least 
as far back as the 1930's, and whose 
ideas, therefore, were older still. It 
was characteristic that there should 








have been a prolonged debate on so 


ancient an issue as land nationaliza 
tion almost as archai i it vould 
be for an American party to debate 
free silver once again 

Io be sure, most of Labor top 


leaders do not share these old-fash 
ioned ideas ven if their speeche 
occasionally bend in that direction 
And these leaders are primarily re 
sponsible for the mode 


now presented to the electorate 
Thus if Labor loses its third straight 


election, the argument will be made 


that what the party needs is a less 
moderate leadership and program 
However, the full-blooded socialist 
spirit is especially powerless now that 
Aneurin Bevan, instead of leading a 
left-wing revolt, has rejoined inited 
leadership group Besides, the re 
invigoration of the Labor left, at least 
in prosperous times, would run con 
trary to the whole trend of Labo 
politics, and indeed of British pol 
tics generally in the last decade. The 
danger of moving decisively left in 
the present political climate is that 
Labor would find itself increasingly 


cut off from the vital forces in the 
community, and so on the path to 
becoming a 
minority 


diminishing residual 


il 


Moderation. in short. seems to be 
a nearly permanent policy as long as 
contendet 


Labor is a serious politi 
But so far this is still the moderation 
of a proclaimed socialist position. It 


may be that socialism in s 


wan as 
well as in fact will have to be aban 
doned before the Labor Party will 
seem contemporary enough for the 
new British society, and particularly 
for the younger generation whos 
material aspirations, already partly 
realized, are becoming increasingly 
Americanized. In such a society, as 
in the United States itself, Nineteenth 
Century socialism is not so much 
dangerous, or even controversial, as 
it is irrelevant 
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the Man to Watch 





by SEYOM BROWN 


— CONFUSION in the Congress Par- 
ty which greeted the Prime Min 
ister’s threat to resign last April tore 
the veil once more from the big ques 
tion in India’s future: After Nehru, 
who? A despairing shrug of the 
shoulders continues to be the stand- 
ard response to the question, even 
among Indians whose personal polit- 
ical futures are not involved. If the 
interested foreigner is persistent he 
will be treated to a survey of the 
favorable and unfavorable attributes 
for national leadership possessed by 
each member of the Cabinet and the 
handful of articulate legislators in the 
Congress Party. It will be pointed out 
that those who show any particular 
dynamism—like Krishna Menon ot 
Feroz Gandhi (Nehru’s son-in-law 

are distrusted or disliked by large 
sections of the Congress; and those 
who are generally well received by 
the various factions in the party 

like Finance Minister Morarji Desai, 
the man most likly to be appointed 
prime minister by his colleagues in 
Parliament when Nehru leaves the 
scene—have lack-luster reputations. 


Theoretical democrats may see 
nothing alarming in this, feeling that 
the current “cult of personality” in 
hibits the young republic’s matura 
tion. But many observers of India’s 
fragile political crust, which even to- 
day cannot keep the pressures of 
caste antagonism, religious commu 
nalism, and linguistic provincialism 
from breaking through, find reason 
to sympathize with the despairing 
shrugs. 

The fear is that politicians in New 
Delhi, unable to rely on the welding 
force of a magnetic personality, might 
be tempted to compensate with the 
grip of a strong-armed bureaucracy 
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And the resultant splintering would 
find the Communist 
eagel 


Party the most 


scavenger for the pieces 


However, when the inquisitive visi- 


tor is about ready to shake his head 
helplessly in recognition of the prob 
lem, he is likely to be pulled up short 
by the comment, rendered wistfully 
as an afterthought: “Still we can't 
dismiss ].P. 

“].P.2 Jayaprakash Narayan?” 

“Yes. There is the hope that J.P. 
doesn’t mean it; that he has not given 
up politics for good; that he may yet 
return if he can be convinced his 
country needs him and wants him.’ 

Politically knowledgeable Indians 
are aware that Nehru was anxious to 
groom Jayaprakash Narayan for the 
prime ministership. And most would 
have accepted they did 
Gandhi's designation of Nehru), not 
so much because of a feeling that 
Nehru’s judgment is infallible but 
because of their regard for the nom 
inee himself. 

Narayan, like Nehru, built up a de 
voted following during the Independ- 
ence Movement. Gandhi introduced 
him to Nehru at the Lahore session 
of the Indian National Congress in 
1929. Nehru, then president of the 
Congress, took a liking to the young 
man who had just returned from 
seven years in the United States 
where he worked his way through 
college, and appointed him secretary 
of the Congress Labor Research 
Department 


this (as 





SEYOM BROWN, lecturer in general 
studies at the University of Southern 
California, recently completed a year in 
India studying the politics of that coun- 
try under a grant from the Fulbright 
fund. His articles on India have ap- 
peared in The Reporter and The 
Commonweal 





Both were Marxists at the time, in 
tensely critical of Gandhi's econom« 
theories and skeptical of the ultimate 
utility of 
ideologically 


non-violence Sut while 


compatible, they dif 
fered over the question of strategy for 
Nehru’'s 


already 


the Congress socialist wing 


doctrinal were 
tempered 
the burdens of organizational leadet 
ship. With Gandhi, he was willing to 


push factional disputes to the back 


convictLons 


} 


y a pragmatism born of 


ground in the interests of nationalist 
Thus, militant 
socialists formed the Congress Social 
ist Party National 
gress in 1934, Nehru kept alool 
Narayan 


unity. when the 


Con 
But 


member 


within the 
became a foundet 
and was soon recognized as their most 
articulate spokesman; his book H 
Socialism? became a bible for the 
anti-Gandhians. 

It was in the insurrection of 1942 
that Narayan established an all-India 
following 20-foot wall su 
rounding the British jail at Hazar 
ibagh, Bihar, he eluded the police for 
nearly 
revolts and mass agitations through 


out India. A 


fact and part myth, now 
| 


Scaling a 


a vear while organizing armed 


hero part 


reputat on 
ad le d to his 
impressive six-foot-two-inch frame and 
{ 1] | 


handsomely chiseled face, allowed 


him to radiate that charismatic force 
which Indians perceive 


l ike Ne hru, 


audiences to 


sonalities 
rivet 
where in Imdia, even tho 
nat understand the dial 


in 


After 1945, 
tionalist 


when most of the na 
leaders from 
prison upon the British relaxation of 
Narayan 


and his Socialists continued to pursue 


were released 


wartime security mcasures, 
an independent line in defiance of 
the Gandhi-Nehru-Patel 
The Congress that 
with the Attlee government coming 
to power in Britain they could nego- 
tiate for independence, and they re 
ceived the British Cabinet Mission 
hospitably. But the still 
good Marxists, were unable to envis 
age an imperialist power peacefully 
surrendering its colony and continued 
to urge the masses to prepare for the 
inevitable revolution. Not only did 
Narayan withhold his support from 
the Mountbatten Plan for the parti 


triumvirate. 


leaders believed 


Socialists, 
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refused to take 
assembly which 


but he 
national 


India 
the 
was to draft free 
The 
out ol 
after 
the 
right 


tion ol 
part in 
India’s constitution 
Socialists were [i ly forced 
the 
Gandhi's 


shortly 
Under 
Patel, the 


vineg’s leader, the Congress con 


Congress Party 
issassination 


instigation of Sadar 


stitution 


bership to 


was amended to deny mem 


individuals belonging to 
Gandhi had 


} 
il 


other “political parties.” 


been against such a showdown wilt 


the Socialists, feeling that the prob 


lems in the wake of partition demand 


ed that all sections of the country 


Nehru, 


intervened, 


continue to pull togethe 
however, who could hav 
Patel to the issue. An 
British parliamentary de 


Nehru was not particularly 


allowe 1 press 
1dmirer of 
mocracy 
averse to having a strong opposition 
party, especially if it was led by a 
man like Jayaprakash 
“Jayaprakash Nehru 
Fischer, “is the future 


of India.’ 


Narayan 
told Louis 
prime 

") And it was also important 
that the (¢ Party 
, 


in open lield in its 


ministel 


ommunist was not 
race to ¢ ip 
the mantle of “His Majesty's 


Opposit mm 


ture 


So in 1948 the Soe 


proc la 


Party 


itself 


ialist was 


formed, ming India’s 


only true 


social 


inti-Communist, the 


party of “democrati 


I 
ism.” Though 


Socialists st ynsidered themselves 
Marxists (but 
Menshivik than the 
Rosa | 


in tradition 


Food 


more in the 
Bolshevik, more 


now 


in the ixemburg than the Stal 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
speec! to the 


delegates, however, 


and left 
puzzled ae 


the 


went even furthe1 many ol 
his followers 


looked 


reconstruction,’ 


| the state is 
upon as sole agent of 
get noth- 
and 

a cog in a vast 
Democracy 
that the people should de 


pena as little as the 


he said, “we 
ing but a regimented society 
the individual is mad 


machine 


unhuman 
requires 
possible on 
State 

Some startled party comrades, hear 
ing their leader proceed to talk of 
the need for “spiritual regeneration,” 
accused him of abandoning Marxism 
“Such philosophy as | 
and human,” 
adamant response 

Nevertheless the 
gropingly tried to explain to subse- 
quent gatherings ol new party 


for religion 


have is earthy was 
Narayan’'s 


philosophy he 


the 
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from the battle-cries of 


ralismm? 


was a tar cry 
his Why So 


of the anti-Gandhians was beginning 


Che champion 


to quote Gandhi in support of his 
ideas 

Looking back, Jayaprakash 
describes this change 
} } 


His 


own 


now 
as natural, con 
The evil 


} 


ends that resulted from the evil means 


sidering yasic values 


in Russia, particularly the foul means 


y 
~ 


hat were used to perpetrate the sta 
} 


gering crimes during the purges,” h« 
“revolted me from the ‘revolu 
tionary ethics’ of Marxism and forced 


me to question if 


recalls, 


good ends ( yuld 

be achieved by 
ill be noticed that 
ing and rethinking 
bringing T 
put | 


converted 


bad means. It 


all this qu stion 


is gradua V 
to Gandhiyi 


had not vet been completely 


nearel 


and so found myself in 


the half-way house of democrat 
socialism 
After the 1952 


carried the Socialist 


Naravan 
which re 


elections 
Party 

: ] ™ , 
ceived only 10 per cent of the votes, 
than other 


but more 


party 
Gandhian 
Party. The merge1 
pointing to the 
based non-Con 


any opposition 


into a merger with the 
Mazdoo1 Praja 


justified by 


K.1san 
was 
need for a broad 
But 
Socialists 


Imunist oppos tion 


| 
i significant taction of the 
charged the merger was a hoax, there 
being no real ideological « ympatibil 
Nal 
responded strongly, asking his friends 
thinking 
socialism and communism were { 
with failures, he 


munism 


ty between the two parties yan 


“some fresh Both 
ced 
maintained. “Com 
has ended up in stat 
capitalism and dictatorship . So 
cialism has lost its pristine ideal 


and has become only a 


mentary ol 
both 


ism parlia 

legalistic Thus, 
failed. Gandhism, to my 
mind, offers the third alternative 
that of revolution by non-violent 
mass action.” 


creed 
have 


It was at this time that Jayaprakash 
became enchanted’ with 
Bhave’s voluntary land reform move 
ment. Bhave had caught the country’s 
imagination by 
landholders to give part of thei 
property for redistribution to land- 
less agricultural workers. Members of 
the newly formed Praja Socialist Par- 
ty (PSP) began to complain that 
every time J.P. spoke they were treat 
ed to a proselytizing sermon for 
Bhave'’s Bhoodan (land-gift) crusade 
As the movement was given official 


Vinoba 


convincing many 


support by New Delhi. Nara’ 


tional prestige rose. B 
ing his grip on the P1 


fessionals 


Naravan was back in 
iwwain with an act more di 
surprising In April, 195 


I 
toric Buddhist towr 
middle of a 


ized by Bhave SUDDO 


stood up and 
lewd 


pu s< acuaicat l 
> \ 
Party 


and 


His Praja Socialist 
| 


were ais 


TICK rted 


declaration meant he would 


have time for politics N 


mitted that it meant Bha 


resigne 


que LIONS, 


to the partys servi 
thought he might 
\ strong op 


OsItLION p 


| 
but the 


portant, country 


deepe than that 
“I no longer believe 
problems ol society can b 
politics,” said Jayaprakash 
problems ‘are in essence m 
ture be solve 


What 


with po 


and can only 


devel 


opment 
tion I still have 
nature ol a compromise 
cation of the transit 


through which we are pa 


\ few 
general elections it 
had decided it 
that 


months prior to 
looked 
was time 
tenuous connection 
sion Menon’s 
the United Nations’ resolut 
demning the Russian intervention in 
Hungary, the Indian del 
subsequent ambivalence, and Nehru’s 
ambiguous explanations. Narayan was 
the first Indian public figure of note 
to take the government to task for 
its hesitant policy. “There are today 
two imperialist systems,” said Nara 
van. “One is the old system of West 
ern imperialism, the other 
system of Communist imperialism 
. . » To apply one set of rules to 
Egypt and another to Hungary is to 
make use of a double standard which 
to say 


was failure 


i 


ion con 


egation § 


is the new 


the least, is unworthy of 
country.” 


this 
Narayan’s statement made publi 
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criticism of Nehru’s foreign policy 
legitimate and unleashed an unprece- 
dented flood of editorial condemna- 
tion of India’s unedifying U.N. per- 
formance. Nehru’s eventual admis 
sion that the Hungarian uprising was, 
in fact, “national” due in no 
small part to the popular uproar 
which Narayan led. 

The Praja Socialists were elated at 
having a foreign policy issue for the 
coming elections. But if they expected 
their former leader to return to lead 
the fight, they were disappointed. Ex- 
cept for issuing a few statements 
pointing to the need for a strong op 
position party if the parliamentary 
system was to survive, Narayan did 
no electioneering. 

After the elections (in which the 
Praja Socialists made an unimpressive 
showing), Narayan said he was 
through once and for all with what 
he called “the corrupting and corrod 
ing struggle for power” inherent in 
party politics. “Some time before the 

general election I came to the 
decision that I should give up even 
the sleeping membership of the PSP,” 
he wrote to his party colleagues. But 
events within the party—the defec- 
tion of the Lohia group and the death 
of the national chairman—forced 
him to accept the pleading of some 
party friends to hold back his resigna- 
tion until after the elections. “I 
find myself at a point of the journey 
where I must decide to part company 
and walk alone. It would have glad 
dened my heart beyond measure had 
I been able to persuade you to come 
along with me, but I realize that this 
is not possible—at least for the 
present.” 


was 


Narayan’s time during the first few 
months of 1958 was occupied primar 
ily in touring the country spreading 
the gospel of the new Gandhian so 
ciety. When in New Delhi, however, 
most of his work was in official cir 
cles. In meetings with the prime min- 
ister and other government admin- 
istrators he was attempting to develop 
a scheme for coordinating the gov- 
ernment’s Community Development 
program with Gramdan (the experi 
mental collective-farming phase of 
Bhave’s movement). Gramdan villages 
were running into a bit of trouble. 
Where private landholdings had been 
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pooled, the old sources of rural credit 
had dried up, the individual 
villager could no longer mortgage his 
plot with the local money lender. 
Easy government credit for seeds, fer- 
tilizers, and implements was there 
fore needed. Some critics of Bhave's 
movement were beginning to say, “I 
told Village self-sufficiency 
and the corollary Gandhian doctrines 
are unrealistic. Even the Gandhians 
are finding they have to rely on the 
state. However, ordinary citizens did 
not appear to Narayan’s peti 
tions to New Delhi as a retreat. What 
got most attention was the fact that 
BA again conferring with 
Jawaharlal, and the government 
seemed to be giving him the as- 
wanted 


since 


you so.” 


view 


was 


sistance he 

In February the popular hope that 
56-year-old Narayan lost to 
politics forever was expressed by a 
leading Praja member of 
parliament, N. G. Goray. In an open 
letter to Vinoba Bhave, Goray wrote: 


was not 


Socialist 


“I can never excuse you for seducing 
away men like Jayaprakash Narayan 

I have heard eminent judges of 
the Supreme Court, high dignitaries 
in the Army and Civil Administra 
tion, and discerning men in other 
walks of life—say that Jayaprakash 
Narayan was the only person whom 
they could think of as a worthy suc 
cessor to Nehru... 1 would there 
fore ask you on bended knee to send 
back Jayaprakash Narayan, and oth 
ers like him, to their real places of 
duty.” 


Speculation concerning Narayan’s 
future role increased late in March 
when it was reported in the press that 
he had been conferring with the 
prime minister on foreign policy be 
fore leaving on his summer trip to 
England and the continent as the 
guest of some societies interested in 
Gandhian thought. Here was a pri 
vate going 
own to talk to 
tions. Therefore, 
“coordinations”’? 


abroad on his 
private organiza- 
why the high-level 


citizen 


At the beginning of April Narayan 
was again in the news with a surpris 


ingly noncommittal answer to a ques 
tion he usually responds to in the 
negative. During a press conference 
one reporter asked, “Shall we say 
After Nehru, ].P.?” 
with his right hand, Narayan replied 


Sweeping the au 


cryptically, “This question had bet 


ter be left unanswered.’ 


A few days later at another 
conterence 
eration between the centrist 
The Congress and the PSP had much 
in common, he 
in the democratic 
nity of the individual, and a socialism 
which would ensure the people 
Though 


press 
Narayan called for coop 
parties 
said. Both believed 
way of life, the dig 
social 


and economic justice party 
labels might be significant in normal 
times, they lost their meaning when 
the nation was confronted with crisis 
after crisis. “It 
of things,” he continued, “if the Con 
PSP get 


collaboration for the 


will be in the fitness 


gress and the together and 
work in 


of the country 


good 


and the world which 


is torn apart today by conflicting 
ideologies.” When asked if he 
that sort ol 
ment should be 


“In a way, yes; you might put it 


meant 


some coalition govern 


formed, he answered 
that 
way.” 

Then, on the eve of his departure 
for England, Narayan asked to 
comment on the prime minister's ex 


holiday 


was 
pressed wish for a trom ol 


radi 


fice. A good idea, but “a more 
that is necessary,” re 
Jayaprakash. “Mr. Nehru 


should step aside and place somebody 


cal step than 
sponde d 


of his own choice in his seat and help 
him from the outside This should 
be done now while Mr. Nehru is i 
full command of the situation 
And if anything went wrong he would 
be available and could step back in 
to his office 
the next 
28, that Nehru remarked 
would, in fact, like to take 
than a holiday; that relieved of the 
burdens of office he might be 
at liberty India’s 
larger problems. However, the Con 
gress Party in panic prevailed upon 
their leader to retract his bombshell 
before it dropped and blew 
the nation’s thin crust of stability 
If Narayan had any plans for com 


It was morning, April 
that he 


more 


more 
to grapple with 


ipart 


ing home to a Nehru-less political 


area in the fall, they now required 
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revision. When asked by newsmen in 
Europe about his future political am- 
bitions, he 
appear calculating 


cautious as to 
Che Indian press 
pounced on one interview granted to 
a Manchester Guardian correspond 
ent in which Narayan hinted he 
reconsider his refusal to 
responsibility 
emergency 


was SO 


might 
accept governmental 
should a 
The 
under headlines 
GAULLE” or “J.P 
NATION.” 


national arise 
India 
“INDIAN DI 


PREPARED TO LEAD 


story was spread across 


such as 


he Indian reports came to Nara- 
yan's attention while he 
England. He 
letter to his countrymen 
published in Tho 
New Delhi 
had “grown 


was still in 
dashed off an angry 


which was 


ight, a prominent 
July 14. He 
sick of whole busi 
but admitted that “it 
is always difficult to say 


wee kl on 
this 
ness,” he said, 
what anyone 


would do in an emergency.” If 


such 
“and I felt and the 
that I useful 
in government I would perhaps have 
no hesitation to temporarily re-ente1 
politics.” But, explained Narayan, “I 
make it clea 
I would 
party f 


a Situation arose 


people felt would be 


that even in such a case 
never join any political 
Vhen Jayaprakash returned to 
India September 20, he immediately 
launched a round of speaking 
engagements on his impressions of the 
world India, eschewing talk 
of his own role in Indian politics. 
Public speculation over the country’s 


into 


outside 


plight without Nehru was again con- 
sidered Nevertheless, the 
spoke at Sapru 
Delhi's largest auditor 
ium, hundreds were turned away and 
had to squat on the lawn outside to 
hear his voice over a loudspeaker. 
This was the biggest audience ever 
seen at Sapru House. And, observed 
one Indian reporter, “].P. got such 
a record audience without any propa 
ganda build-up or political lobbying!” 


pP Or taste 
Narayan 


New 


evening 
House, 


ro have renounced “power polli- 
tics” and to be surrounded by a cer 
tain amount of mystery never hurt 
a politician—especially in India. 
Even if it emerges that Narayan’s 
moves have been premeditated all 
along, few of his countrymen will 
hold it against him. The saintliest 
man of modern times told his follow- 
ers not too long ago: “Politics is a 
poisonous snake; but I must wrestle 
with it.” 
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A Modern Moses 


by LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


most isolated area I visited in 


T 


nine months of recent travel in 
the new and emerging nations of the 
world was not some village in the in 
Africa or Asia but the 
tiny state of Israel. 

Walking through the Mandelbaum 
Gate in Jerusalem and the narrow no 
land separates Jordan 
and Israel is a good introduction to 
this new country. The swath of de 
serted houses, guarded by the repre 
sentatives of the United Nations, is a 
grim reminder that an uneasy truce 
exists Israel and all of its 
near neighbors, and the special pass- 
port required makes it clear that this 
new country has not even been recog 
nized by the Arab nations 

For several days I 
Israel, seeing the old sights and view- 


terior of 


man's which 


between 


wandered about 


ing the new. From Jerusalem I jour 
neyed north to Haifa, Acre, and 
Nazareth; south to Beersheba and the 
frontier outpost of Sde Boker in the 
Negev desert; and west to Tel-Aviv 
Several times I stopped to visit 
kibbutzim, the collective communi- 
ties, and moshavim, the cooperative 
settlements. 

Everywhere | evidence of ex- 
tensive government and 
private planning, of the application 
of the latest scientific knowledge to 
everyday living as well as evidence of 
conflict within the country and be- 
tween Israel and its neighbors. 

[ was impressed by the electric ma- 
chines for milking sheep at the Ein 


saw 
surveys, ol 





LEONARD S. KENWORTHY, professor of 
Social Studies at Brooklyn College, re- 
cently completed an extensive swing 
through Asia and Africa where he inter- 
viewed the rulers of newly independent 
countries in preparation for writing @ 
book on that subject. 





Harod kibbutz and the small art gal 
lery in that collective community; the 
magnificent new buildings of the Uni 
versity of Jerusalem and the mam 
which the Tenth 


took place; 


1uditorium 


stadium in 
Anniversary 


moth 
celebrations 
the beautiful new Mann 
in Tell-Aviv where the 
phony Orchestra concerts are 
and the use of the 
Sde Boker the 
common room made delightfully cool 


Israel Sym 
he ld: 
solar heating In 
settlement as well as 
by the use of gypsum in its construc 
tion. Everywhere 
roads, new 


new fields, new homes, and giant new 


there were new 


schools, new factories, 
concrete pipes to carry the precious 
fields But | 
struck by the rioting in 
Jerusalem by orthodox Jews protest 
ing the innovation of men and 
en bathing 


water to and factories 


was also 
wollh 
together in a new 
swimming pool and by the evidence 
of military might on the trip into the 
Negev. 

After 
vel, extensive reading, and numerous 


several days of intensive tra 
interviews, I was ready to see the gen 
eral manager of this new and impres 
sive laboratory—David Ben-Gurion, 
Israel's prime minister and secretary 
of defense. 

When I met him in his office in 
Tel-Aviv, I found a short, stocky, 72 
year-old man with a large face, deep 
set twinkling eves, dark eve 
brows, and a halo of fluffy, 
white hair. His grey suit was set off 
by a blue tie. 

1 asked him if there were any spe 
cial qualities required of the leaders 
of new nations, whether they had to 
represent the aspirations of their peo 
ple. His head was tilted back against 
the chair and his eyes half-closed, but 
he was alert, ready to set me straight 
on my use of the word “nation.” 


busy 


long, 
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“Israel,” he said, “is not a 
tion. It is a new state and it differs 
radically from the others. In fact, they 
are each different and should not be 
grouped together. Think, for in- 
stance, of the difference between rich, 
primitive Ghana _ which neve! 
really been a country and Burma with 
its long, uninterrupted history.” 


new na 


has 


Then he turned to my question 
about leaders. “Yes, leaders repre 
sent the aspirations of their people 
but they are often hidden aspirations, 
aspirations not realized by the people. 
At different periods in their lives 
leaders must call upon different qual- 
ities, for freedom and what to do 
with freedom are vastly different 
problems.” 

This comment struck a responsive 
chord for I had whethet 
the men who had led their countries 
to freedom were likely to be endowed 
with the qualities which were need 
ed as administrators of newly formed 
nations and I commented on the 
sense of urgency I had noticed in 
Nkrumah of Ghana. 

Again he chided me, saying, “Now, 
remember that you in the United 
States have ‘arrived’ and do not need 
to do things in a hurry. Here in Israel 
we understand Ghana better than you 
do for we must achieve in a few years 
what it took you generations to ac- 
complish. But to come back to Ghana, 
you cannot get rid of chiefs in a hurry 
but you can get rid of the attachment 
of people to chiefs. You can change 
people considerably in ten years. We 
do not have chiefs here but the prob 
lems of Ghana we have in miniature 
here in 


wondered 


Israel.” 


The necessity of forging a new 
state in Israel out of people from 79 
or more countries led Ben-Gurion to 
say on another occasion: “This is a 
people unique, hurled to all the ends 
of the earth, speaking with many 
tongues, apprenticed to alien cul- 
tures, asunder in different communi- 
ties and tribes. We must melt down 
this fantastically divergent 
blage and cast it afresh in the die of 
a renewed nationhood . . . giving it « 
single language, a single culture, a 
single citizenship, a single loyalty 

To learn about his youth and 
where he acquired his passion for 
Zionism, I inquired what life was 


asseim- 
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13 or 14 
He smiled and his twinkled 
and | the warm, human Ben 
Gurion rather than the grim, pugna 
cious fighter I had seen before in a 
television interview and read and 
heard about. “At 14 we did net con 
sider ourselves young in Plonsk [his 
birthplace in Poland while it was 
under the control of the Czar]. We 
were not minors. We thought we un 


like for him when he was 
eyes 
saw 


derstood the world. We had a group 


of boys, a Zionist Socialist group, 
who spoke Hebrew and taught the 
children of poorer people. The Jew 
ish people there were not a part of 
the land in which they lived. They 
didn’t consider themselves part of it 
and people did not 
a part of their world. We re 
ceived a Russian education rather 
than a Polish one for that was part 
of the Russification of the period. As 
early as five, I began to think about 
Palestine for I felt like a stranger in 
Russia. We had a beautiful synagogue 
with a Torah and pictures of Pales- 
tine. Very early we knew everything 
possible about Palestine 
“The Hebrew Russian writers 
were terribly important to me,” he 
continued. “And of course the Bible 
We read it in our generation, not just 
the 


lox al consider 


them 


and 


commentaries upon it as 
lid in those days. We were in revolt 
against the older generation on this.” 

And he might have added on many 
other things for it was out of the late 
Nineteenth Century Russian that he, 
Chaim Weizmann, Isaac Ben-Zvi, and 
so many others had emerged, all dis 
with Jewish life and all 
determined to bring changes to their 
people. They were men who had been 
saturated in Jewish literature and 
lore and the writings of the Nine 
teenth Century Russian novelists and 
poets. 


many 


satisfied 


Ben-Gurion was al 
the literature of 
Greece, of India, and China and I 
asked him when he had discovered 
this rich vein of writings 

“My interest in the Greeks came 
early,” he said. “I decided to learn 
Greek in order to understand them 
You know that someone has said that 
reading a book in translation is like 
kissing a girl through a_handker- 
chief fand he chuckled at this idea}. 
My interest in Indian and Chinese 
philosophy has come in the last 15 
years. I learned Hindi because the 


Sut I knew that 
so interested in 


various translations of Buddha varied 
so widely and I wondered what the 
original really said.” 


Here was Ben-Gurion ‘ 
speaking, an avid reader all his life, 
reading in new fields and in 
languages when it was necessary to 
discover what he to know 
military history tactics, 
and technological development, and 
recently, the relation of mind 
health and the problems of old age 


the curious 
new 


wanted 


and science 


and 


“And besides reading, what other 


influences have there been in 


life?” I asked. 


youl 


His face became serious again, his 
stuck 


closed as he 


and his eves almost 
sas li¢ 
has been the greatest teacher 
been 
thing has had to be 
have had to face the realities of his 
We did not what the 
land was like when we came. It 


jaw out 


said firmly, here 
Dhings 
given us here; 


mace Here we 


have not every 


tory realize 
was 
not a question merely of going to Pal 
estine; it was a question of rem iking 
There was no Jewish 
when we came. There 

No stable government 
No language No 
not 
men we 


ourselves. com 
munity 


no roads 


were 
No 
Life 
was. As 


asked ourselves what 


salety. 
could 
young 
life would be like for the 
generation. Hebrew was almost a dead 


trees 
continue as it 
oncoming 
language. There was no Hebrew liter 


ature. It lived on in 
prayers. It was not spoken. No words 


poetry and in 
were being added. There was no vital 
ity in it. Yes, the greatest teacher was 
the necessity to face life, nature, ou 
selves. We were not used to this. Noth 
ing was taken for granted, as nothing 
We had to achieve it all 

limited in the 


adde d 


house Ss 


existed 
“The 
trades and 
“When we wanted to 
we had to hire Arabs 
tremendous achievement 


Jews were 
vocations,” he 
build 
The first roads 
were a not 
just of construction but of culture 
This was a change in our culture, for 
we did the manual! labor.” 

Then, as if to summarize, he said, 
“Yes, changing the face of the couitry 
meant more to us than all the books 
we read. Pioneering is the richest and 
greatest that men can 
have—developing all kinds of human 
abilities.” 

I had 
torian 


experience 


heard Ben-Gurion the his 


and Ben-Gurion the dreamet 
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and visionary, and so I said, “On my 
trip I have heard almost nothing 
about atomic energy and other pos- 
the future. How much 
you have in these new 
scientific developments for Israel?” 


sibilities for 


interest do 


“Our two biggest problems,” he re 
plied, “are water and power, and the 
most important is water. We have 
electrical power but it is expensive as 
the raw materials have to be brought 
from abroad. We need to be self 
sufficient therefore we need to 
the sun, the 
the sea tides. We 
make advantages of disadvan- 
Distilled already in 
use in the United States and Kuwait 


and 
the power of 
the wind, 


harness 
atom, 
must 
tages water 1s 
Here is a cheap process for irrigation. 
For atomi have the ma- 
terials a by-product of 
our phosphates We do not have wa 
must find other means 
to generate powel 


energy we 


uranium 15 


te! power, we 


This was the kind of talk which I 
had expected from several of the lead- 
ers of and had not 
heard. Ben-Gurion’s grasp of the im- 
portance of new methods of power 
was one of the explanations of Israel's 
remarkable hear 
more about his thinking along these 
lines, I asked him what he foresaw 
for Israel in the next 10 years. 


new nations 


advancement. To 


“Prophesy is limited to fools,” he 
replied. “All I can tell you is what 
I would like to see happen here. 
Some of these things depend upon 


us; others depend upon others.” 


This time he closed his eyes com- 
pletely and I felt I was hearing some 
Old Testament prophet dreaming 
his dreams, seeing his visions of the 
future. His answer came in clipped 
phrases: 

“Millions of trees. Whole neighbor- 
hoods like Jerusalem, the Negev, the 
dunes along the seashore covered with 
trees. Two new ports, one south on 
the Mediterranean to serve such cities 
as Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem. Another 
port at Elath on the Gulf of Aquaba, 
to connect us to the two great areas 
of Asia and Africa with more than 
half of the world’s population. This 
should strengthen our economic re- 
lations for we have something to of- 
fer them and they have something to 
give us in return 

“We must exploit our known re- 
sources in the Negev and in the north 
as well as the mineral resources of the 
Dead Sea, which are tremendous. We 
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will need to pump water from the 
Dead Sea to the Mediterranean areas 
on one side and Elath on the other. 
We will have to improve transporta- 
tion. Then we will need to exploit 
the new resources we are sure exist.” 

I was especially interested in his 
description of the importance of the 
Negev, that tremendous wasteland in 
the south which has captured his 
imagination and whose importance 
Ben-Gurion had dramatized by mak 
ing his home at Sde Boker in the 
heart of the Negev. 

“We must settle all the 
land, especially in the Negev, using 
all the water we can find to make 
farming and industrialization and liv 
ing possible there. We must create 
several industrial the 
Negev. And that is possible. Remem 
ber that Beersheba nine ago 
was a town of 3,000; now it is a city 
of 30,000. We need another 
center at Elath and a between 
Elath and Beersheba. Then we must 
develop the use of flint for smelting 
iron. That is a rare mineral and only 
a couple of other nations have this 
Also there must be a rail- 
road extending from Elath to the 
Dead Sea from Beersheba. There 
oughc to be a half million increase by 
immigration in the population of the 
Negev area.” 

I had noticed that he repeatedly 
used the word “must.” This was the 
Ben-Gurion’ who had always been 
fearful of moderation and com- 
promise. At times this quality had 
alienated friends like Chaim Weiz- 
mann and Judah Magnes and had 
perhaps pushed the Arabs into ex- 
treme positions, but it was also the 
quality which had brought about the 
formation of Israel and the incred- 
ible achievements of its first ten 
years. 

He paused and opened his eyes. It 
was my cue for another question and 
I said, “I have been struck by the 
small number of Americans who have 
come to Israel to live. What about 
the part of the American Jews in all 
this?” I knew that he felt strongly 


available 


centers in 


years 


such 
road 


resource. 


on this point and I was prepared for 
a diatribe. At times he had exploded 
against these who talked about Israe!] 
as if it were then 
not willing to migrate there. He had 
“In New York Miami, it 
London and Paris, it is impossible to 
take part in the building of Israel 
Though we must not belittle the 
value of the moral, political, and ma 
terial assistance that the Diaspora is 
giving to Israel, we 
fuse this with personal assistance, for 
such 


land and yet were 


said and 


must not con 


confusion is nothing less th 
a profanation and a distortion of the 
truth.” 
But now 
merely 
want to attract 
from the U.S.A 
he pioneering spirit 
out among the Jewish youth 
believe it 


there was no diatribe. He 


said, with emphasis We 


pioneering youth 
Urge them to com 


not died 


h is 
there. I 


is still alive.’ 


' 
I asked about political events in 
relation to his hopes for the future 
“These depend largely upon the 
relations of East and West,” he re¢ 
plied. “I said in the beginning that 
there were 
we have control, some over which we 
have no control. Nobody can 
the political future. We are willing 
to live in peace; we want to live in 
peace—more than that, we 
live cooperatively. If not—we 
wait. We need to be in a hurry as we 
said of Nkrumah but also we 
to learn to have patience. We will go 
on with our plans undisturbed by 
outside events. 

“Between now and the year 2000,” 
he continued, “people will see the 
greatest changes in the history of man 
All the changes of the last 6,000 years 
will be negligible compared to thos 
which will come. Much 
upon the scientists—if they achieve 
the use of thermonuclear energy, not 
fission but fusion. If they_do, the 
changes will be impossible to fore 
see. We might conceivably have a 
million horsepower for every man, 
woman, and child.” 

Turning to the role American 
youth could play and the type of edu 
cation they needed, he commented: 
“What American youth needs is less 
personal comfort, less television, less 
cinema. What they need is more com- 
munal spirit, more spiritual interest. 
They will have to live in a larger com 


some things over which 


foresee 


want to 


will 


nec d 


depends 
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munity than America, for humanity, 
after all, is one. One world 
a practicality, a necessity. If we are 
divided, we will be destroyed. In the 
words of one of your great Americans, 
a house divided against itself cannot 
stand. We are all living in that one 
house. The _ great attach 
ment’—that view must be developed 
in American youth. They learn 
that man belongs to something bigget 
than himself in the human sense and 
in the cosmic I am afraid that 
sense is lacking in America now. You 
need more emphasis upon human 
values, more emphasis upon spiritual 
values—not merely technology and 
comfort.” 


now is 


‘cosmic 


must 


sense 


In only one other instance in a 
series of interviews with 20 or more of 
the world’s current political leaders, 
had I found a person—Nehru of In 
dia—who could articulate his beliefs 
as tersely as David and 
who could into the fu- 
ture as well as far back into the past 

I thanked him and left. This, I 
thought, is a man with a sense of be- 
longing to history, of 
tory. This is a man with a singleness 
of purpose which has dominated his 
life since he was a boy, which drove 
him to Palestine and sustained him 
through long and difficult years as 
a farmer and laborer, as a 
ganizer, as the secretary-general of 
the Histadrut and chairman of the 
Jewish Agency, and later as the pro 
tagonist for a separate state of Israel 
Perhaps this singleness of purpose had 
even 


sen-Gurion, 


reach ahead 


creating his 


labor or 


become an obsession, making 
him at times pugnacious, unrelenting, 
ruthless. 


This is a man, nevertheless, who 
has soared above his compatriots 
partly because he is curious, inquis 
itive, ready to learn something new 
whether Indian philosophy, military 
tactics, or the latest advances of sci- 
entific research. At 72 he is still fresh, 
eager, growing, a single-minded, stern, 
serious, shrewd, essentially shy man. 

As I thought of the great Jewish 
leaders through the centuries, he 
seemed to come the Old 
Testament prophet Moses, who had 
led the Jewish people out of Egypt 
centuries ago and had taken them as 
far as the Promised Land. Ben-Gurion 
had been able to lead his people into 
the Promised Land and to help them 
rebuild it as a modern Moses, a 
cieth Century leader. 


closest to 


I wen- 
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Genius of Caricature 


by ALFRED WERNER 


PROPER background to the 


Kk IR A 


period in which Honore 
with a 


Daumier, 
the 


grease crayon, fought 
tendencies of a 


totalitarian corrupt 
regime, Heinrich 
Heine. The exiled German poet and 


the French 


vou must read 


lithographer never met, 


though they lived in the same city, 


Paris, 
eration 


and belonged to the same gen 
Indubitably, the 
the poignant word, 


master ol 
ind the master of 
the expressive line, would have found 
much in common: a sharp wit, a flair 
for the essential, and an abhorrence of 
any tyranny. In 1832 Heine 
that the “Bou 
Louis-Philippe, 

liberal 


reactionary, 


sort ol 


noted with dismay 
gzeols King,” 


ly believed a 


origina] 
turned 
interested in the 

The Re 
justice 
answered with 
National 
thousand 
Heine 
Augsberg Allgemeine Zeitung 


out to 
be a 
only 


welfare of the rich 


publicans’ demand for and 


freedom was the 


bayonets of the Guard. 


“More 
been 


have 
the 
the 
liberal journals are being suppressed 


Che 


flourishes, and many of the 


than a men 


arrested,”’ wrote to 


shopkeepers rejoice, egoism 
best must 


don mourning.’ 


Heine end of this 
hated regime. Reporting on the revo- 
lution of 1848 he praised the French 
workers’ “contempt of death,” and 
emphasized the fact that there was 


lived to see the 


no looting. Daumier, though he neve1 


fired a rifle, did more than any other 
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Frenchman to make the loathed king 
Middle-aged, 
take up 


1yon, in de 


surrender his throne 


} 


the artist once more had to 


his only cudgel, the a 
fense of liberty. He 
think tl 
not only Louis-Philippe 


successor, Napoleon Ii] 


fact: he 


was too modest to 
it his satires had undermined 
but 
But 


ore 


also his 
this was 
an undeniable than 


any artist before or alter 


skill 


strength ol 


d his 
the 
divisions I 


course to the 


Lurne 
into propaganda equaling 
several army 
am relerring, ol 


thousand 


foul 
lithographs he published in 
a long, busy life, drawings that were 
feared by the men in power but loved 
by the oppressed who, buying a copy 
ind 
that 


Daumiuer, 


of the satirical paper Ca ture 


its successor, C/lharrva?r knew 


ilone But 


shy, reserved 


they were not 


utterly non-intellectual, 


a man ol tew words, completely de 


did 


more 


void of egocentricity, probably 
not realize that none had dealt 
blows to 


crushing vy ib dictatorships 


than he 


Today, men of all nationalities 
pay tribute to this Frenchman on the 
150th birth, but 
they no longer think of him exclusive 
ly as the David Low of the last cen 
tury. Curiously, when he died in 1879, 
him had 
gone not only a witty cartoonist but 


inniversary of his 


ew were aware that with 
one of the greatest artists France has 
ever produced. One of the most ver 
satile, too, although decades had to 
pass before his magnificent oils were 
recognized as trail-blazers of modern 
art, as precursors of Expressionism, 
which had no name until 191] 

Che son of an unsuccessful glazier 
poet, Honore got very little schooling. 


Taught by a friend the technique of 
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found em 
ployment with the two satirical pub 
lications 


making lithographs, he 
\ cartoon showing the pot- 
bellied king as an insatiable Gargan 
tua, fattened at the expense of his 
subjects, drew him i 


After his 
fonder of the king, whose pear-shaped 


prison sentence 
release, he was not a bit 
face he kept on drawing with acid 
vest until increased censorship fin 
ished Car ture, and forced the other 


paper to desist from direct attacks 


Except for this imprisonment, 
uneventful 


His marriage to a very simple dress 


Daumier’s life was rather 
maker fourteen years younger did not 
interrupt his daily routine of obser 
ing, and then drawing from memory, 
with rage o1 
judges, 


compassion, lawyers, 


politicians, dandies, shop- 
acrobats, as 
treated them in lit 
never well-off, he 
livelihood for 
his employers 
suddenly decided that the public had 
grown tired of 
stvle. There 
though the 


keepers, fishwives and 
Dickens or 


erature 


Salzai 
Though 
managed to earn a 


two, until, in 1860 
inimitable 
were no savings, and even 
Daumiers lived 


Daumier's 


frugally 


in one of the oldest sections of Paris, 


the worry about the rent was some 


thing the aging man could not cope 


with. But day he received a 
strange, short letter 

“My old Pal 

“I have taken over, at Valmondois 
l'Isle-Adam, a little 
I cannot think of any use for it 
idea to offer it to 
and as I found that idea as good as 
any, I went through the legal steps 
of deeding the place to you. 

“It is 
doing this. I 
landlord 


one 


near and 


The 


you, 


house, 


came to me 


you I am 
annoy 


not so much for 


wanted to your 
“Yours, Corot.” 

Belatedly, had been 
ered by the collectors, who were be 
ginning to pay high prices for even 
the slightest of his works, and the 
painter, remembering his own pover 
tv, knew what it meant to be without 
a roof over But he also 
knew that a man as proud and as 
stubborn as his friend Daumier would 
have to be trapped by a fait accompli 
to accept a gift as generous as this. 
When Corot came to visit his friend, 
Daumier embraced him with tears 


Corot discov 


one’s head. 
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cheek: 
you are the only 
I could take such 
out feeling humiliated!” 
Whatever 
sent from his 
lacked friends. When he was 70, 
decided that he, who had never 
the benefit of an 
have last, 
himself, blind and failing physically 
could not Victor 
Hugo was honorary chairman of the 


“My 


one 


running down his dear 
from 


a gift with 


Corot, 
whom 
have been ab 


else may 


life, Daumier never 
they 
had 
exhibition, should 


one at though Daumier 


possibly attend 
famous 
Durand-Ruel Gallery was chosen, and 
the best of Daumier’s graph 


exhibition committee the 


works 
were shown along with oils and sculp 
tures. The press came and praised 


what they saw, but there 


the 
cle ficit 


wert no 
ended with a 
The Third Re 


public, though perhaps aware that the 


buyers, and show 


consider ible 


loyal 
supporters did not bother to acquire 


aging artist was one of its most 


a single oil (while the Luxembourg 
Palace was being filled with govern 
ment-purchased works by nonenti 
ties). But 
much 


need?” he 


Daumier did not expect 
from life. “What do I 
remarked, shortly 


vo fried eggs in the morn 


very 
before 
his end 
ing, and in the evening a herring o1 
1 cutlet. Add to that a 
Beaujolais, then some tobacco to stuff 
into my 
would be 


glass ol 


pipe, and anything more 
extra.” 
clearly 


ne standard 


merely 
that 
could not be used to 
measure all people. Walking with a 
olleague through a particularly de- 
pressing slum section, he remarked, 
his voice filled with commiseration: 
“We can console with 
art, but thes« poo! creatures, what.do 
they have?” He might laugh at the 
idiosyncrasies of the humble in the 
street, and might make others join in 
his laughter, but their oppression by 
tyranny brought forth his rage 
Learning that allegedly 
provoked by the fire of a sniper, had 
broken into a house and coldly killed 
every woman, and child, Dau 
mier reacted by producing a litho 
graph, simply entitled, Rue Trans 
nonain, le 15 Avril, 1834. No action 
is seen, only the aftermath. In a bed 
room, clad in a bloodstained shirt, a 
workman is lying; under him an in 
fant, crushed by his fall; two other 
fallen forms are on the ground. There 
are no histrionics, no melodrama 
only a deathly silence. The police 


Daumier understood 


ourselves our 


soldiers, 


man 


were quick to suppres 
(contributed to Caricatt 
but 


had 


plementary plate), 
Daumier’s 
word in France 

In the 


regime 


name become 


first five or six ye 
Louis-Philippe did 
to outlaw the 
pres When 
in adversary like Daumier 


confine himself to 


strong en yugh 


tion iltogether 
pomnting 
social ills of the societ there! 
flame of pi 


February 


ing alive the 
Revolution of 
stored to the French | 
Daumiet 


somewhat disillusioned 


expression, Dut 


Asked 
caricatures of the exiled king 
fused the commission be 


found it beneath his dig 


at a man’s misfortune 


might be. He did not q 
nation’s new le ders m 
which a crowd of st 
seen trying out the seat 

throne he skeptic 


new politic 1ans 


voiced his 
wards the 


He was about 
Napoleon's nephew, Louis Napoleon. 


returning from his English exile 


even less enthusias 


with 
apparently liberal views, yet already 
planning the coup d'etat that was to 
make him Napoleon the Third, Em 
peror of France. In a famous cartoon, 
Daumier drew him as an imitator of 
Napol 


several 


Soon the ove 


the great 


eon's tw 


Corsican, wearing 


cornered hat $1zes 
too large imbitious 


demagogue was to find that his most 


serious adversary was not living 


characte r born In 


Mak 


shady 
fertile 


man, but a 


Daumier’s imagination 
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foot Statue to 
litho 
figure 
This 


armed 


one-and-a-half 
serve as model for numerous 
graphs, Daumier called the 

Ratapoil, literally, “hairy rat.” 
swaggering, evil-eyed fellow, 
with a club, stood for the underworld 
ruffians, hired by Napoleon 
to help fight the republicans. The 
Ratapoils—forerunners of Hitler's 
stormtroopers—had two major duties: 
to incite the masses to “Vivi 
l’Empereur!,” and to beat down those 
who refused to do so. To this 
nearly every Frenchman knows what 
“Ratapoil” signifies: the cynical and 
ruthless agent-provocateur, aping his 
master whoever 
commit whatever crime might help 
the great man quicken his ascent to 
power 


ing a 


Louis 


shout 


day 


he be, and ready to 


In the 1860’s there was less demand 
for the kind of lithography Daumier 
produced with such amazing rapidity, 
and the aging artist felt that the time 
had come for doing what he always 
wished to do paint. Now, at last, he 
could pour out the monumental 
images of his poetic mind without 
any restrictions as to subject matter, 
media, or deadline. Of the more than 


two hundred oils he produced, large 


ly in the latter part of his career, 
those on the Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza theme are the most significant 
(one may be found in the Metropoli 
tan Museum of New York) 

In these paintings, he made the 
most of the pictorial contrast between 
the unmaterialistic knight on a lean 
nag, and the gross servant on the fat 
donkey. Here, as elsewhere, he used 
the contrasts in bodies to dramatize 
the contrast in temperament, setting 
the earthy and smug practicality of 
Sancho against the weird romanticism 
of his unstable master. Which of 
them is right, the idealist or the real 
ist?, these pictures seem to ask. 

Did this indicate that Dau- 
mier had grown more skeptical about 


series 
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ends of humanity 
Did he 


mankind into those who fight wind- 


the and 


around 


means 
him? really divide 
mills, and those who fill their bellies? 
Was he 
have preferred to be a Sancho Panza? 
Did 
dual 
could not understand this man, only a 


a Don Quixote who would 


reflect his own 
His colleague, Courbet, 


these pi tures 


nature; 
decade older in years, but patently 
hundreds of years older as far as self 
restraint, skepticism 
were social-minded 
fellow 


Like 


and 
For 


share his 


patience, 
concerned 
did 
artist’s enthusiasm for 
Courbet, the older man refused to ac 
cept fr Napoleon III the 
of the Legion of Honor, knowing that 
by this empty gesture the Empire had 
merely tried to 
enemies. But 

quent 
make this 
widely publicized 
Under the 
mie 
sion 


Daumier not 


socialism 


om ribbon 


appease some of its 
unlike the 
Daumier 
the 
flaming 


grandilo 


Courbet, would not 


refusal occasion of a 
protest 
1871, Dau 
the Federal Commis 
Federale of Artistes, but he 
opposed, in vain, the destruction of 
the Vendome Column, the 
Communards as a reminder of Na 
poleon and the monarchy. Where, 
then, did he stand? 


Commune of 
served in 


razed by 


What we know for sure is that he 
stood for complete freedom of expres 
This he 


which, in 


sion. could achieve best in 
their summary 
their 


Georges 


his oils, 
treatment of torms, 


anticipate 


simplifica 
Rouault, 


Dau 
! 


tions, 
who child of six when 
mier died. Daumier’s colors are 
er-keyed than those of the Twentieth 
Century Expressionists (“he paints 
with Elie Faure re 
marked), and he achieved his dramat- 
ic emphasis largely through the abrupt 
juxtaposition of masses in light to 
shade. The academicians 
had, of course, no use for 


was a 


Ow 


burning clay,” 


masses in 
of his day 
his spontaneity and suggestive planes 
of thickly piled pigment, but Cezanne 
learr 2d a great deal from him, and 
so did Van Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
and, among living Americans, Jack 
Levine. 

For us who have been conditioned 
by many textbooks and countless 
museum shows to accept Expression- 
ism as one of the great and legitimate 
styles in both painting and sculpture, 
it is not difficult to admire the 
furious stroke of Daumier’s crayon 
and brush, his unpolished masculinity 
and assymetrical design. Compared to 


to take 
washer- 


a Soutine he is, indeed, easy 
Nobody thinks that 


women or people in third-class car 


today 


riages are dirty, ignoble subjects best 
Nineteenth 
which 


avoided. But in Century 
France, in 
still clung to Poussin’s insistence upon 


work 


and ad 


students 


' ‘ 
most irt 


“a noble subject free of 
the 
vanced thinking of the few who up 
held Daumier against the prejudices 
of the majority must 


mohac 
c npn 1S 


aday grime,” wisdom 


ippl ciated 
i i 

with proper 
nds 


Moreover, his frie ind parti 


sans stood up {i ’ whom fate 
had denied the ad) 
by other a 

had the 
Courbet 
revolutionary, 
father 


articulate 


man 
¢ nyoye d 
Manet 


iristocrat 


ntages 
mamInter 


eleg nee ol in 


the reckle 


Ssmess 

ind Cezanne at 

But the ineleg 
Daumier had 
nothing to recommend or distinguish 


him People who saw this 


rich 
free-lance 


thickset 
man heavy 
took him for a peasant or a 
maker. He has left l 


no da 
importance, except for his 


with the dragging gait 
shoe 
tum <« iny 
now otten 
maxim, “One must be of 
that is, should be 
with the peopl 
and atmosphere of one’s own 
rather than 


shades of the 


quoted 


one’s time” one 


concerned events 


epor h 


dedicate oneself the 
past He lave 
added: One should also be timeless, as 
indeed, much of his work is, 
can still enjoy and admire his car 
though the 
stances which inspired them are nov 
largely 


might | 
since we 
particular 


toons, circum 


forgotten 


In his wv 
his workman's behavior he 


with 


surely dis 


rkman’s clothes and 
appointed those naive souls who ex- 
pected an artist to affect flamboyant 
manners, and to dress in a red doublet 
or to wave a plume in his hat. But 
those who beneath 
the surface were quick to envisage 
him as a giant of a genius, one of the 
rare creators to rise from the special 
and ephemeral to the general and uni- 
versal. The force, economy of means, 
magnificence of plastic realization, 
and intensity of purpose in his draw- 
ings moved Balzac to maintain that 
he had “Michelangelo under his skin,” 
and Baudelaire felt that Daumier was 
“one of the most important figures, 
not only in caricature, but in mod- 
ern art.” 


were able to see 
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PHYSICIAN, BEWARE 


by DR. VERNON 


—— is a mirror which reflects 
current problems in the light of 
the past. It has a habit of repeating 
itself. Form and circumstance vary 
with the changing years, but basic is 
continue fundamentally the 
same. Until 90 years ago fire fighting 
in the United States conducted 
on a private enterprise basis. It was 
only after the Chicago Fire in 1871 
that full time municipally paid fire 
departments came into being general- 
ly. The history of the change from the 
volunteer brigade to the professional 
organization with modern equipment 
mig iat be repeated in the change that 
may take place in medicine from the 
private enterprise solo practitioner 
to the full time paid medical expert, 
part of a governmental department 
with high standards and the most ad- 
vanced equipment. 


sues 


was 


For more than 25 years the medi- 
cal profession in the United States 
has feared that this change may come 
about through the sinister work of 
politicians manipulating it through 
government channels. If history is to 
repeat itself and develop as in the 
case of the fire fighters, the forces 
that bring a change will not be 
political, but will come from a source 
few doctors would suspect. 

From before the Revolution until 
after the Civil War fire fighting was 
done by volunteer fire brigades, with 
haphazard, often inadequate, equip- 
ment. These were organizations in 
which the colorful uniform and the 
social functions were as much a part 
of their activity as was the fire fight- 
ing they were called upon to do. 

The services of these fire brigades 
were not available to all who needed 
them, but only to the property own- 
er who was insured and indicated his 
insurance by an ornate plaque at- 
tached prominently to the front of 
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his building. These 

known as “fire marks,” 
come 
insurance 


plaques were 
and have be 
Some of the 
companies in the large 
cities formed their own brigades in 
an effort to bring some reliability to 
fire fighting. However, most of thé 
brigades worked free lance and re 
sponded to as many fires as they 
could; they were assured of payment 
for their work by the insurance com 
pany indicated by the fire mark 
Sometimes they were met at the fire 
by a rival brigade, and before either 
could get down to the business of ex 
tinguishing the fire a fight ensued 
to eliminate one of the brigades. The 
rivalry between brigades also includ- 
ed hiding the source of the water sup- 
ply, or damaging the other brigade’s 
equipment. A homeowner whose fire 
mark indicated an insurance com- 
pany which drove a hard bargain in 
the payment following a fire some- 
times found it necessary to fight a 
fire himself. Probably the worst de- 
fect of this free enterprise system 
was that some of the brigades were 
too enterprising. Incendiarism by the 
very brigades who later were to col- 
lect from the insurance company be- 
came a tremendous burden to the 
underwriters. 

The first efforts of the insurance 
companies to offset losses from inef 
fective fire control and incendiarism 
came in 1866 when 75 companies con- 
vened and organized the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. On Oc- 


collectors’ items. 
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and a fellow of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics. Dr. DeYoung considers 
himself a “member of the loyal opposi- 
tion” in the field of medical economics. 





tober 8, 187 
brought 
100 fire insurance companies. It 
that the National 

realized insurance 


the great Chicago fire 
bankruptcy to more than 
was 
five-year-old 
that the 
could no 


then 
Board 
companies longer re 
main solvent when dependent upon 
amateur, dishonest, unreliable fire 
fighting organizations. Professionally 
trained and properly equipped fir 
departments were necessary. By 1876 


one 
«iJ 


had 
paid, full-time fire departments with 
an adequate standard of equipment 

All this came not at the 


of poleic ians or the 


cities, towns, and vill 


ives 


insistence 
government, but 
as the result of pressure from the in 
surance companies through tl Na 
tional Board of Fire Under 
[Through the this 
the standards of fire fighting facili 
ities until the underw 
fire insurance became a 
enterprise, 


reTrs 
years pres il set 
iting ol 
profitable 


Is there any indication that sickness 
fighters may feel the 
pressure from a relative 
health insurance industry? Now 
the medical insurance, 
Blue Shield, has proven to commercial 
companies that health 
sound, and competition for this busi 
ness becomes 


same ki ol 
sours the 
Liat 
profession § 


insurance 15 


intense, is tin practi 
tioner going to be affected? Will the 
insurance industry find that indemni 
ties following the services of a well 
trained surgeon are less than the pay 
ments made after the use of a poorly 
trained surgeon? Will they find that 
severe illnesses cared for by the well 
trained internist are less expensive to 
them than those cared for by the gen 
eral practitioner? Will their surveys 
show that treatment by physicians at 
tached to certain types of hospitals is 
more desirable from a profit view 
point than by those attached to less 
adequate hospitals? Is there a pos 
sibility that the larger companies in 
the big cities will organize their own 
“brigades”? Will they hold the threat 
of underwriting boycott until stand 
ards are met? Above all, is there any 
evidence that the insurance forces 
will go so far as to insist that the 
medical profession become govern- 
mentalized to bring about actuarial 
soundness? 

In early 1956 a call was issued to 
insurance companies to send repre 
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sentatives to a health insurance un 
derwriters conference. As a result the 
Health Insurance’ Association § of 
America formed, representing 
243 companies that write health in 
surance. As with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters 90 years earlier 
the most urgent problem was that of 
arriving at some uniformity in medi 
cal fees to be paid and rates to be 
charged. Rate-cutting, one of the 
scourges of the 1865 fire insurance 
companies, is plaguing the health in 
surance field now. 


was 


Straws in the wind 
1956 indicate some of 
which the Health 
tion may become interested. A 
agement consultant writing in 
predicted that future health 
ance policies will include some 


previous to 
the 
Insurance Associa 


areas 1n 


man 
1953 
insu! 


pro 


tection against. unnecessary medical 


expense, whether caused by patient 
} 
ii¢ 


or doctor. His suggestion was that t 


policyholder’s doctor be required to 
discuss his proposed course of treat 
ment 


company’s physician. In 


with an 
1954 an in 
formal poll of insurance executives 


beforehand insuranct 


on the question, “Should insurance 
companies have the right to deter 
mine uniform medical fees?” revealed 
that almost all answered in the 
affirmative 


One of the accomplishme¢ nts of the 
1866 National Board of Fire Under 
writers was to propose legislation that 
would provide punishment for in 
cendiarism and arson. It is probable 
that the Health Insurance Association 
of America is that 
no such laws against misuse of health 


awart there are 


insurance. From the many comments 
that have been written about the mis 
use of the medical profession’s own 
health plans it is obvious that there 
among 
Even from the medical profession's 


are “arsonists” physicians 
leaders have come some pretty strong 
ywords. In 1954 a past president of th 
AMA urged that fixed fees and prop 
er usage of Blue and 
Shield mandatory 

penalty of expulsion from organized 
medicine.” Oregon’s Blue Shield asks 
for refunds from physicians who have 
collected fees above an average, or 
asks them to drop out as participants 
In certain definite ways the 
sion’s own Blue plans have paved the 
way for the insurance industry’s con 
trol over medical practice. For in 
stance, some Blue Shield plans will 


Cross 3lue 


become “upon 


protes 
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Sun-Times 


“With medical fees so high these 
days, my company feels it should 
have a voice in the diagnosis of our 
policyholders’ ailments, gentlemen!” 


pay only one physician in any one 
case, making no allowance for the 


payment of consultants or assisting 
Anything that results in 


reducing or eliminating consultations 


physicians 


grades downward the level of medical 
practice. Such a trend should certain 
ly not be expected from the protes 
sion’s own health plans. Furthermore, 
the scale of high surgical fees in con 
ilarmed 
Academy of 
College 
Blue 


SOuUTCE 


trast to low medical fees has 
both — th American 
Pediatrics and the 
This 
present a main 


Recently 


highly 


American 
of Physicians 
Shield is at 
of irritation to 
Blue Shield entered the 
petitive field of 


aspect ot 


doctors 
com 
“major medical cov 


erage,” but success is dependent on 


the expected cooperation of doctors 


in adhering to an equitable fe 


SC he dule 


At present there are no indications 


that the insurance industry has any 


intention of proposing governmental 


ization of the medical profession to 


further its own ends. On the contrary, 
the insurance industry considers itself 
the main bulwark against the invasion 
of the free enterprise system of med 
ical practice. It has proven this in in 
cent the 
amount of privately held voluntary 


creasing by almost 30 per 
health insurance in the brief period 
and one-half years 
mid-1956. However, if his 
itself by ollowing 
the experience of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, in 


of three between 
1953 and 
tory is to repeat 


about six 


there will be a change in the 
emphasis of the 
Health Insurance Association of Amer 
ica. In 1873 the National Board real 
that it 
“limited scope ot rates 


years 
objectives of the 


ized was stagnating in the 
commissions 
policy forms, and legislation To be 
really furthering 


own 


influential in 
the 


come 


their interests, underwriters 


had learned that their emphasis would 
“public ser 


have to be in terms of 


ice.”” “Enlightened self-interest” ts the 


contemporary term for this form ol 
the milk of human kindness 
ally fire prevention in all 


of its that 


Specific 
this meant 
ramifications. It was then 
the lot of the individual voluntee: 
brigadier began to change, and he ul 
fully full 
ready to serve all 


rich or 


timately became a trained 
time 


who needed him, day or night, 


prot ssional 


poor, paid by his community through 

the governmental agency responsibl« 

for this service 
Of course, fire 


ness fighting are not 


sick 
And 


con 


fighting and 
identical 
this is where history may be 
founded 
fireman extinguishes a fire, and then 


walks off to let others repair the 


instead of rep ited The 


dam 
sickness fighter 


age The stops the 


also vs around 


disease process but 
to do what he can.to help re the 
invalid to health. There 


been any serious consideration of gov 


h is nevel 


ernmental participation in the repair 
Thus if the 


sickness fighters hope to control their 


phase of fire damage 


work on a free enterprise basis they 
have to be 
and the 


adequately managed 


will sure that the pre 


early care stages are 


Phen 


have the opportunity to bargain with 


ventive 
they may 


the patient about his repairs 

Because the care of the human body 
is of such a personal nature and rv 
juires such a high sense of integrity 
ind 
would be better if the 
take the lead in 
ing the best type of service 

They 


gans. “Free choice of physic ian” is one 


undoubte dly 
I 


responsibility, it 


sickness fis 


ers would organi 


already have excellent slo 


of their battle cries. But in a city lik« 
Chicago they seem totally insensitive 
to the fact that about a million peopl 
a year have to get their medical ser\ 


Chere 


is no choice of physician there. It is 


ices at Cook County Hospital 


charity service, and physic lans gener 
give their But 
how they seem not to realize that in 
a democracy all persons should have 


ously services some 
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the choice of their physicians, not just 
the paying patients 


Greater distri 
Current 


fact that 72 per 


Another 
bution ol 


slogan 1S 
medic il services.” 
ly they glory in the 
population is now cov 
health 
wredict that this propor 
But 


ignore 20 


cent of the 


ered by “some form ol insur 


ance,” and 


| 
tion can be raised to 80 per cent 
in a democracy you can't 
pel cent of th 


form of health insurance” 


population, and “some 
may not be 
at all adequate 

Another slogan is “High quality of 
medical care.” And the sickness fight 
ers are consistent in this by support- 
ing only high quality medical schools 
and numerous post graduate courses 
for physicians. However, within theit 
ranks rage the bitter battles between 
general practitioner and the specialist, 
the solo practitionet and the special 
There is great viewing with 
fact that from 80 per 
day 
medical students are planning to spt 


ist group 
rm over th 
cent cent of 


to 9O pe! present 


cialize. Each national convention sees 
the glorification of the “general prac 
titioner of the year.” Yet a North 
Carolina study of the quality of medi 
cal care rendered by general practi 
that there were tre- 
mendous variations in the quality of 
medical care 


tioners revealed 
with more than 44 per 
cent doing “poor” work 

Iwo important developments in 
the last 40 years point to unmistak 
able improvement in the quality of 
physicians: first, the development and 
recognition of the American Special 
ty Boards, a means of certifying the 
qualifications of medical specialists 
Ihe second is the organization of the 
Academy of General Practice. Its 
important the 
that to 
hold membership in the organization 


most contribution to 


quality of medical service is 


a certain amount of post-graduate 
work is compulsory 

If in these slogans, and in others 
that the they 
could add “What is the 
good for the gander,” they 
a social maturity 
that would give the public a feeling 
that leading 
role in controlling this important 
they will have to 
follow the lead of the people through 
their government or through their in 
surance companies. With “free enter- 
prise” our present economic god, the 
insurance companies may win 


sickness fighters use, 
good for 
poose 1s 
would show signs of 
have a 


doctors should 


service. Otherwis« 
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America Earns Disdain 


Dear Sirs 
James P. Warburg's 
Battle Over Foreign Aid 
October 


article Dh 
(The Procresst 

is something every American co 

welfare and in 


standing abroad 


cerned with his country’s 
good 
d think about. The sad 
fact about our foreign aid program, and our 
li 


particular with its 


should read twice ar 


is that it is earning 
| 


hatred 


foreign p in general 


us the world’s disdain, if not rather 


than good will 
\ i p! ss 


heard the 


I 


that unless we win 


conference some time ago 
President state 
the good will of people in other lands we 
have won nothing. In this respect, as in so 
distinguished gentleman in 


implement his 


many others, the 


question docs not words 
How many Ame 
to TV and then 


are really 


; 


ricans, with their eyes glued 


ears cocked to soap opera 


concerned about any aspect of 


their welfare which cannot be 


spelled out in terms of their own bread and 


country § 


butter? 
LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH 
U.S. Senate Press Gallery 


Washington, D 


The Second Mile 


Dear Sirs 
The Pre ¢ ve 


ditorial yoo in 


magazine has done an out 


standing analyzing the facts 


which oul 


Formosa-China policies are supposedly based 


and exposing the fallacies upon 
With a few notable exceptions the press and 
commentators have followed “the party line 
Ihe explanation is now, as always na 
unity.” What 
say is that it is always necessary 


tional they are attempting to 
support 
any government however dangerous 
or foolish. It is one thing to say “My 


right,” but quite a 


policy 
coun 
try, may it always be 
different thing to say “My government, right 
or wrong 


Would the 
tional prestige, or face, be worth the 


maintenance of so-called na 
loss of 
millions of Americans and others—es 
pecially if that nation was trying to maintain 
Would it be 


of a single young life to 


lives 


a most questionable 
worth the 
save the face of the Secretary of State or any 


pe mitionr 


sacrifice 


other government official? 

If the government is wrong on a great is 
sue, such as peace or thermonuclear war, it 
duty of every individual who believes 
And this is particularly 


power of life or 


is the 
it wrong to oppose it 
death 
wholly 


necessary when the 
over 


in the hands of one 


society itself lies as now almost 


mortal man 


Fisenhowe 


the writer's opinion 


should 


meet witl 


President 
ers of Red China to discuss, a 
resolve the . t i 1 i 
Ambassa I 


spective countries 


in Warsaw, separating ! 


miles those who will have 


decision simply 
bound to pr 
can ambi 


itmod 


Is m i 
walk that 
decides t 
States both ¢ y ld 
affection never achieved before 

al or nati 

Hucun B. Hr 
Brigadier Ge 
US. Army, Re 
Washington, D< 


China Unfit 


Dear Sirs 


Communist China 
sought admission to 


a de fact 


cannot be 


government 
ignored. As 
state it cannot be ignored 
ruler of more than 600 


beings it cannot be ignore 
whose leaders (in North 
the unprovoked shelling of th 
have openly and 


lancds repeat 


that they are enemies of all 
tions of the world, fit to 
equal terms or any ter 
Nations? 

CHARLES G. Mors 


New Haven, Cont 


A Neutral Formosa 


Dear Sirs 


When 
Chiang 


President Eisenhowe1 
Korean Wa 


happening now ot 


after the 
what is 
Que moy 

I was in Formosa when Matsu and 
were threatening to embroil us 
l sampled opinion carefully n that isle 
I queried Formosan 
idents of Taepei, and veteran American 
They were all anti-Communist 
iness and professional people, but they all 
thought Chiang’s policies were aggressive and 
recklessly provocative 

What they 


friends, Japanese 


sionar;ries 


considered best for Formosa 
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We take pleasure in announcing our 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
ISSUE * JANUARY 1959 


with articles by these distinguished 


American authors: 


STUART CHASE 
NORMAN THOMAS 
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SIDNEY HYMAN 
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This will be the greatest issue The 


Progressive has ever published. 


With a handsome golden cover, the 
January number will make a particu- 
larly impressive introduction to a year 
long Christmas Gift subscription. We 
feel sure your thoughtful friends would 
be most grateful. There is an order 


form on the back cover. 
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was a neutral status. And that is what we 
ought to be negotiating for right now. We 
might well be able to get this in exchange 
for letting Communist China have Matsu 
and Quemoy. A neutral status and Chiang 
are incompatibles, and the Formosans would 
bid them a glad adieu 

If my Formosan friends could not have a 
neutral status, they preferred being taken 
over by Communist China without our inter 
vention. They did not want their island to 
become a second Korea 

A warning issued in 1955 by Admiral Har 
ry E. Yarnell, former commander of our 
Asiatic Fleet, is relevant. He referred to Que 
moy and Matsu as “two old rock piles not 
worth a tinker’s dam” and said that Com 
munists might take more of Southeast Asia 
but that “the important thing to realize is 
that our intervention can't stop these things 
It only makes the situation worse.” 

Our Quemoy policy is not a matter of 
morality—as stated by one columnist—but of 
pure pigheadedness. Our expensive war po 
tential is proving to be merely a temptation 
to our leaders to play a puerile game which 
in the Atomic Age can lead only to global 
holocaust. The time to protest is today! 

ALICE FRANKLIN BRYANT 
Seattle, Wash 


Progressive ‘Over-wary’ 


Dear Sirs 


In the October issue of The Pr» gressive 
the following statement appears: “Commu 
nist China’s offer to negotiate, which came in 
the midst of its ruthless and unprovoked 
shelling of Quemoy . " It is my under 
standing that Chiang Kai-shek had trans 
ported some 100,000 of his army to Quemoy 
For what purpose, other than that of build 
ing up a striking force for attacking and in 
vading mainland China? With that situation 
facing them, how can Communist China be 
accused of “unprovoked” shelling of Quemoy? 

At the head of the article by the Canadian 
banker, James Muir, in the October issue 
the Editors make the statement: “While we 
do not share all of the author's conclusions 
on Communist China The author ap 
pears to give a favorable appraisal of Com 
munist China throughout the entire article 
I would be interested in learning what con 
clusions the Editors do not share 

It appears to this reader that The Pro 
gressive’s Editors are over-wary at times in 
their endeavor not to appear to favor the 
Communist regimes. Regardless of the an 
tagonism of America’s ruling class and their 
kept press, the Communist regimes are mak 
ing progress in creating a better life and 
living conditions. Never in all my life have 
I read such ignorant writing or outright ly 
ing 2bout Communist-ruled countries as in 
the American press. It is litthe wonder that 
the ordinary individual has such a distorted 
idea as to what Communism is 

That does not include The Progressive, as 
from time to time intelligent informative 
articles about the Communist ruled lands 
appears on its pages. The articles by Milton 
Mayer and James Muir are good examples of 
such fair and intelligent writing 

I. C. FRENDBERG 
Bismarck, N.D 
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Sheer Folly 


Dear Sirs 
The San Francis hronicle 


1958, has a pag i ned 


of October 
NUCLEAR WAR 
LOOMS OVER There is much on thi 
n all of us 
irpose behind 
policy of i nment in the 
Strait ) of the far 
ing 1 ] 
Several 


page to ; | best much 


to arouse 


stant 


and ¢ appeal 
page of which I 
quote hi é t y Tt 
pe ple 
Amer! 1 Pp I | » Our Oy 
Matsu 


reict 
Fren 


ISgIViIngs 


nows pertect 
lo not 
Chinese 


Sept mber 


the real, ef 
bad enough 
that a rump 
island, is the 
has the sol 
tion is sheer 
everything else 


m ¢va 


world 


s likely 
t 


in highting 


im to the offshore 


Manchester Guard 


RENNIE 
Cali 


Mayer's ‘Drivel’ 
Dear Sirs 

I have ret ! iron urope and on 
of the f I read Wi Mi n Mayer's 
first installment 1 his tri » Moscow. If I 
had yt just m West Germany an 
Austria where thet ! rundreds of thous 
ands of 
there—fi 
not have 
appraisal ypar ly ; he 


they call them 
tries would 
Mayer's 


needed fo con 


naive 


firm his r ict communism was to 


discover that ‘ s have only one head 


two eyes, oI and that they actually 


looked at 


body else ir reai cyes and smiled 


their eyes just like every 
On tl " tion that Muscovites are 
without know 
admitting that 
country just by 
looking out of his hotel window for 
Mayer, thi " pal 
hotel wind Ww 


synonymous \ I mmunism 
ing a wo Russian, and 
no one can irm ab it a 
2 month 
looking out his 
and through non 
with a 


month 
verbal commu ion people an 
noted for their 


ciently friendliness and indi 


viduality, draws conclusions on communism 


and is presumptuous enough to write articles 


about it 
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There is only on ther mentality compar 
able to this sort 
Legion-McCarthy 


are equally unintelligent, e 


the American 
They 
tional, equally far 
shocked to 


pen 


mentality 


i 
from the truth 


ive oO HV ere 
Doc Mr. Maver realize 


caoing nsure 


will ever 


happy 
M iste 
Pioneer 
a 
of |{ 
The 
ffi 
ased ‘ 
ve | toy 
] 


the alt and 


the spi 


nists who be lic ve 


that only 
he concept of a superhur ng 
I 

can man ever evolve to a higher 

species than he is at present 
Milton Mayer is a pacifis 

that he $ aga t 

] 


which 
mean 
“l of Genesis at 
New 


whole 


Testamet Let us s ipp 
world adopted Marxist 
What is ! n its ideology 
eliminati 
material 

on on man ind 
nember, i totally” scientific, with no moral 
nhibitions as a check—which springs from 
he basi 


atheism? Yes, I admit, we 


irreverence tk 
have 
an write this letter, and y« 


feel you can print it 


WYNNE- TYSON 


Sussex 


FSME 
Selsey 
England 


Metropol: Another View 


Dear Sirs 
Enough people have returned 
labo 


their existence 


from Rus 
camps that it is impossibk 
They were there be 
Our gangs 

not made up of people who criticized or dis 
agreed with the system. When they 
“Rosenberg” t “Beria,” Mr. Mayer 
didn’t you tell them of the constitutional 
rights which had been protected and that no 
iron 


sia'’s slave 
to deny 
cause of the system chain 
said 


your 


curtain obscured the hearings or con 
ceals the record? When they said 


to your 


Lebanon” 
“Hungary,” didn’t you tell them that 


of superficiality and that ts 


When you t 


reprieve 
Wher 


few 
7 
! 


JOHN ¢ 
Boston, Mass 


‘Idolatrous Claptrap’ 


Dear Sirs 

Finding something in 
Jack Raymond's 
Gat War 


il on ? 


nthly, w 


a liberal 
the same idolatrous clay 
by a compliant, servile 
wonders—why. the “Pe: 
He devotes about 
Gavin is a militarist 


is, moreover, thoroughly steeped 





war ideology. He is dedicated to war, wrapped 
up completely in fantastic engines of death 
and 
inevitable 


destruction. He considers war eternal 
than for 
pre pata 
tion for military supremacy; to dedicate het 
self solely 
make war her 
expanded arms effort 


Gavin would like nothing better 


America to devote herself solely to 
to a holy crusade against commu 


nism, to destiny. He wants an 


where we're now pout 
ing over 40 billions per year down the arm 
aments rat-hole, he wants us to pour 15 bil 
lions per year more! Gavin won't be 
fied until America is one big, bristling ICBM 
base 


satis 


Among the gravest threats to peace, among 
the biggest stumbling blocks to disarmament 
are the activities of the warhawks and thei! 
salesmen—the Gavins and the Raymonds 
Their prime endeavor is to keep America at 
a fever-pitch of hatred, fear, anxiety 
suspicion; in a mood to approve of all arms 
expenditures, no matter how fantastic. Let's 
hope their shrill cries go unheeded 

Gavin's book is nothing but a rehash 
a Buck Rogers twist) of the same old 
State Department-military 
ments. Quite ironically, it’s the 
ment for disarmament I've 
long time! 


and 


with 
stale 
shop-worn argu 
best argu 
seen in a long 
THOMAS BRODERICK 
Schenectady, N.Y 


War the Lesser Evil 


Dear Sirs 


War isn't a pretty picture, even to one like 
me who has been fortunate enough to escape 
active participation. I know that bombs kill 
and maim; corpses, whether civilian or sol 
dier, stink like hell 

War is hell alright 
ever, should teach 
survive we must be ready 
evil but the alternative is more evil. I 
that those who take to the sword perish by 
the sword, but who don't take to the 
sword perish in concentration or slave labor 
camps. I prefer the former to the latter if I 
must choose 

Just try to visualize what would have hap 
pened if Germany had won the ‘last wat 
Why isn't this ever mentioned or 
by pacifists? 

Whenever we threaten or 
Berlin, Iran, Formosa, 
Quemoy, what do we see? The Communists 
go just so far and no further. Evidently, the 
spectre of millions dead in Moscow, Peking 
and Leningrad is no more attractive to the 
Russians than the millions of 
dead in Paris, London, and New York are to 
the French, English, and ourselves 
er we understand this, the lesser the chance 
of war. Appeasement or signs of fear are the 
surest roads to war in dealing with the to 
talitarian states 

Preparedness and firmness 
answers to the nightmare of their bully tac 
tics. May I ask how much better is 
munism than both succeed in 
suppressing and We 
liberals were ready to die fighting fascism, 
though some “liberals” were only 
when the Russians had been attacked 

We in the Anglo-American communities 


Modern 
us one obvious 


history, how 
truth. To 
War is 
realize 


to fight 


those 


discussed 
take to the sword 


as in Turkey, and 


and Chinese 


The soon 


are the only 
com 
fascism if 
traditions 


our rights? 


willing 
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have a sentimental belief that right invari 
ably We instinctively think that 
evil always defeats itself in the long run. Yet 
you 
that 
We don't 


unless we are 


< onquers 


can name one modern industrialized 


state has collapsed unless conquered? 


to know that 
and let 
war with the 
Only if they 


and 


have to be clairvoyant 


prepared to resist 


know in a firm manner 


Russians and Chinese 


them 
is coming 
intend to resist 


they 


know that we are cap 


able of doing so will desist. This is the 


only road to peace 

liberal magazines learn to 

defend the truths of the Fifties not of 

the Thirties, the will they 

the leadership of the intelligentsia 
Puitiep ROSEN 
Larchmont, N.Y 


The sooner that 
and 


sooner recapture 


Profits on Sales 


Dear Sirs 


to J. P 


October), the 


Milgram (People’s For 
percentage of net profit 
net proht 


In answer 
um 
on sales bears little relationship to 
the turnover 
make an in 


on capital investment. If is suf 


ficiently rapid a business can 


finitesimal percentage of net profit on sales 


and still realize a substantial margin of net 


profit on capital invested—which is the only 
legitimate way ‘earnings 
Net gain on sales” is the 


fool people Public 


that one must never publicize the fact that 


to compute 
modern way to 


relations officials know 
for example, a corporation made 25 per cent 
net on its capital investment. That this same 
less than one cent profit 


corporation “made 


should be shouted 
The former is 


good” publicity! It deceives 


on each dollar of sales 
from the 
and the latter 
the public but that is exactly the intention! 
PAUL } 
Hollydale, 


house tops “bad” 


ALBRIGH 
Calif 


German Youth 


Dear Sirs 

I want to congratulate 
cellently thoughtful 
provoking article by Don O. Noel, Jr 
dren of the Vanquished” (The 
October 


you on the ex 
thought 
, “Chil 


Progressive 


written and 


It should be one of the most important as 
signments and duties of the educational au 
forces 
youth 
chan 


thorities in the American 
to work with 


direct 


occupation 


and supervise German 
idealistic 


little 


activities them into 


and try to strengthen. what anti 


spirit 


nels 


militarist has shown so far 


ANNELIESE J. ELtas 


Deerfield, Il 


Marx and Myth 


Sirs 


Dear 

Lewis Coser’s review of Earl Browder’s new 
book, Marx and America, in the October is 
sue of The Progressive, 
again the persistent myth that the illusion of 
prosperity of the American worker of the 
present proves Marx wrong 


calls to mind once 


The worker may have more payment books 
for more goods than he needs, but he has as 
His life still has all the 


chance 


little good as ever 
stability and dignity of a 
carnival, which is the simile I 
think of to describe a life that 
must eternally rob a Peter to pay a Paul 

Even if the American did 
had the enjoy 
reality he does not) 
vere “panic” could dump the majority of 
“well off” workers into the street 
them of their trinkets, and another 
would dump them into concentration camps 
and their “leisure.” 


wheel of 
ata nearest 
can way of 
worker own 


more, and leisure to more 


which in one more se 
divesting 


wal 


remove 


MARTIN 
Mass 


CLypt 
Chelmsford 


Young Workers 


Dear 
The Progressive is one of the fe 
1 


anda 


Sirs 


w publica 
that carry 
views on labor 

like to 

pendent youth union 
World 
need for 
the 


thons interesting 


therefore 


independent 
and I thought you 
and inde 
Young Workers of the 


there 


would learn about a new 


believes, as you do, that 


education al 


which 


is a more unions 


out 


and labor 


rhe YWW 


ith, no re 


movement 


membership is open to all 
religion, o1 


the 


rictions as to race 


sex, and regardless of whether or not 


member is employed in a t 


cupation or is still in school or 


pical youth oc 
job training 
The opinions and backgrounds of the mem 
thus stimulating thought and in 
terest in current labor theory 
the possibility that YWW 


doctrine or 


bers vary 


and avoiding 
might develop a 
the 
the present membership, now o1 


doesn't expect simply 


narrow sectarian attitude. At 


Same time 


ganized in four states 


to “coat-tail” the policies of adult unions 


readers that would like to 
YWW, its 


write to me 


If there are 
know 


any 
more about 
ities, just 
FDWARD Jou 
P.O. Box 


Moline, Ill 
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Southern Liberals’ Dilemma 


Dear Sirs 

In the October Peopk s Forum Mrs 
Senator Fulbright 
How does the South 


James 
Landen’'s letter on points 
up a political dilemma 
ern political liberal stay in office and give us 
the the 
time necessary for his re 


that 


benefit of his abilities, and at same 


secure the votes 
from a 


“nigger lover’’? 


election constituency will not 


vote for a 


Regardless of his many virtues and quali 
fications, the Southern politician will not be 
able to overcome a public position on inte 
gration. This is witness the case of 
Frank P. Graham in North 


before the Supreme Court's decision 


tragi 
Carolina even 
When 
men of the stature of Graham and Fulbright 
are thus lost, they replaced by 
those whose main qualification is their racial 
bigotry 


usually are 


J. Ray Snure 
Monroe, N 
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Herblock: Two-Fisted ‘Observer’ 


Topay, by 
x huster 


HERBLOCK’'S SPECIAI 
Herbert Block 


255 pp. $5.95 


FOR 
Simon and 


> 


Reviewed 
Walt Kelly 
wm VERY FEW exceptions the cat 
toonists of this country should 
While a 
man named Herbert Block, who oper 
ates under the alias of Herblock, runs 
the broken field practically 
slashing the enemy, affrighting him, 
smiting the rascals, feinting, jabbing 
all in highly comi 
of the 
sidelines 


be ashamed of themselves 


unaided, 


fashion most 


rest of us are sitting on the 


resting. Or we are content 


to have left the game entirely for the 


more rarefied atmosphere of the spec 


There, like 


out a slender but com 


tator gallery 
many of us eke 


mice, too 
fortable living gratifying our egos by 
squeaking, for peanuts, the safe mes 
sage that all is right with the world 
which none of 
us deplore 
Herblock would like to call himself 
an observe! 
thing 
don’t know 
man should be 
ions, but I would like to make it clear 
that he is the greatest 
server we have had in 
If he is in 
then either 
appeal to the referee 


us created and few ol 


He claims to be 
liberal, 
what a 


some 
because “I 
The 


opin 


besides a 
liberal is.” 
allowed these 
two-fisted ob 
many a ycatl 
merely 


there observing, 


side should immediately 


On the other hand, if Herblock in 
his modesty claims that he does not 
know what a liberal is, then let some 
of us asume that a liberal free 
man and a free man is a man like 
Herblock. Much credit is due the 
publishers and editors of the Wash 
ington Post and Times Herald for 


is a 


December, 1958 


Ame ric as 
cartoonist 


the freedom allowed 
standing political 
Block has firmly 


work He 


out 
But 
est iblisl ed his own 
conditions of refuses all 


milk and 


and fire alone 


wate! lives by meat 
He recognizes the flag 
scream tor the 


waving boobs who 


scalps of the unjust in faraway lands 
He unde 
stands their inability to fight for the 


rights so much under their noses that 


safely over many a border 


they step all over them, but he does 
not condone, even with silence. If he 
get the 


brush, he 


does not pretender with the 


stab of a cold-conks him 
with a typewriter. In this he is merci 
ful, for he attacks all fakers in 
insensitive spots, the heart and the 


brain 


two 


In his present collection of cartoons 
and comments he cites a cartoon tl 
moved a lady to him to 
effect that she was hurt, wounded, 
and on to little game. With a 


start she had become aware that one 


iat 
write the 
his 


of the lead characters in the cartoon 
a forlorn and helpless figure in a 
ridiculous and shabby situation, bore 
a remarkable likeness to Presi 
dent. This she implied was treason 
of a kind. Sadly, Block remarks 
= what were we coming to if any 
public figures were held to be above 
caricature and comment?” 

So far as Block is 
were coming to a pretty pass. And ; 
pretty pass it is which he defends 
against those he considers the mounte- 
banks, the charlatans, the boobs, the 
merely stupid, and the sun worship- 
ping devotees who boondoggle with 
the tools of government and law. The 
cartoonist suggests that such activities 
are all doggle and no boon. 

Coupling his “right to know” ca 
toons and text with the Dulles policy 


oul 


concerned, we 


of no press travel in China 
about and fights a 
had 


cepting 


trend 


while newspapers it 
such foreign 


Hert 


that the §S 


without que stion 
it all 


offered to al 


no tavo1 
State low 


spondents to travel mn 


many newspapers were 
wh they thought 
There has been } 


Block “tor 


more 


povernment 


and more into 
thoughts of private ci 
the same time denying 
the people to inquire into 
government 
A careful look at S{ 

will that Herbloch 
plete respecter of the 


Party. He 


civil 


show 


IS Savage on 
rights, deline 
trenched reactiona) 
North 


Demox 


parts of the 
gardless of party 
call 


examine mot 


wont to themsel ve 


have to 
faces when 


own shamed 


gingerly stepped through the 


This book 


edification ol 


this collection 
vale for the 


pl awcent or the 


faint of heart 
At a Republican convention Her 


bert Block 


with a 


must be as we 
mouthful of 


ascension In fiel 


man 
balloon 
Administration he 
Republican — cre 


badly 


tackles 
ition savyvil 

l future 
hat 


things go here, 


rians| are going to wonder 
world caved in on us while 
sitting on top of it.” 

As the writer likens the Eisen! 
Administration toa T\ 
of grinding grins and giveawa 
the 


classifications on 


program 
plores overworking ol 
necessary 

the 
guage that labels any hydrogen bomb 
“clean the billboard lobby 
the gas lobby, and the timidity of the 


public 


formation; ridicules absurd lan 


blasts 


press, it might seem to certain irate 
but myopic partisans that Herblock 
everything. If they had 
way, that might be some 
but Block is that 
such people shall not have their wa 
His concern is for the 
people who are growing up 

As one illustration of his continued 
amazement at what 
commonplace in our era, he cites a 


is against 
their 
day, 


true 
determined 


future, the 


passes for the 
radio show that brought him to his 
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feet, his hair standing on end, one 
sleepy Sunday afternoon. A group of 
high school students were discussing 
the impact of the world on their cul- 
ture and when the .word “rights,” as 
in the Bill of Rights, was mentioned, 
several rather grumpily declared that 
such a word did not seem very “spirit- 
ual” to them and gave every indica 
tion that they were bored with the 
subject. It is plain that Block is 
alarmed at what is happening to 
young minds growing up in an at- 
mosphere of the big sell, with happy 
slogans taking the place of such com- 
mandments as once worked. 

The text shows again that a man 
who will think and feel deeply can be 
articulate in words as well as pictures 
In two chapters, however, Block has 
wisely allowed his record of the draw 
ing board to stand alone. His anger 
and his sense of shame are bluntly 
laid bare as with viciously funny and 
greatly sad cartoons he treats of the 
Hungarian Revolt in a chapter en- 
titled, “People’s Republic.” And 
again he is directly oblique, his anger 
not quite nullifying his humor, as he 
reviews the see-saw policies of Russia 
in “Meanwhile Back at the Kremlin.” 

Herblock is not just a courageous 
man, he is also powerful with a sym- 
boi. His treatment of Nixon as a cat, 
his Khrushchev as a golfer, dofting 
his hat, as the ball, a sputnik, soars 
through the background sky are 
strong drawings, the symbolism of 
which are not likely to be lost. 

Not likely to be lost either is the 
symbolism of Herblock himself. In 
a period when Gerald Johnson brings 
out a book describing the inadequacy 
of most of the Pulitzer Prize cartoons 
(two of which have been Herblock’s) 
and lays the fault to the kind of pub- 
lic that American cartoonists draw for, 
and when Time says that most politi 
cal cartoonists nowadays draw to 
please everybody, Herblock stands out 
like a sore green thumb. 

That is to say, he is sore and his 
thumb is green. Practically every- 
thing he tou .es in a cartoon flour- 
ishes. The line is unmuddied with 
sentiment. The idea is crisp and 
clear. Above all he is funny and full 
of guts. He draws to please himself 
and, by so doing, pleases about ten 
million readers in 200 newspapers. It 
is not possible that we shall see his 
like again, but then, in truth, we 
never really did before. He is unique. 
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One Man in Africa 


A TIME TO SPEAK, by Michael Scott. 
Doubleday. 358 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by 
Homer A. Jack 
_ CAN one man do, especially 


against colonialism and racism 
in Africa? Especially a white man? A 
Time to Speak is the autobiography 
of one Michael Scott, and an 
account of what he has done, princi 
pally in Africa and for Africans, dur- 
ing the past decade and a half. 


man, 


effective, British ad- 
Gandhi, with 
As Gandhi 
strange combination of saint 
and politician, so is Michael Scott. 
He has the prophet’s scorn for in 
justice, but he has the lobbyist’s pa 
He can be a 
n advocate 


Scott 1s an 
mixture of 
more than a trace of Marx 


Jesus and 


Was a 


tience also mediator as 


well asa 

In this book one reads the philoso- 
phical battles within Scott himself: 
vocational, ideological, theological. 
Che book also encompasses a personal 
catalogue of many of the recent polit- 
ical battles within Africa: the exile of 
the Kabaka, the marriage of Seretse 
Khama, apartheid in the Union of 
South Africa, the creation of Central 
African Federation, and 
the poignant petitions of the Herero 
people of South West Africa to the 
United Nations 

Michael Scott is a 
world citizen, address may 
technically be in the Africa 
Bureau, Denison House, London, but 
who may more often be found in the 
corridors of the U.N. or on some mis- 
sion to Africa. Today, to be sure, 
he can enter only certain parts of that 
continent, for he is a prohibted im- 
migrant to the Union of South 
Africa (as he is prohibited by the 
other U.S.A. from traveling outside 
Manhattan). 

Father Scott is an Anglican clergy- 
man without a church, but with the 
whole African continent as his parish. 
He feels that the true church cannot 
be content with sermons and resolu- 
tions, but must be an instrument for 
social change. He resents positional- 
ism in the church—“the wise defin- 
ing of attitudes by the elders.” The 
institutionalized churches in Africa 
and England tend, equally, to resent 


above all 


new type of 
whose 


care of 


him. But no matter, for Scott's ob- 
vious ideal is C. F. Andrews, an 
Anglican who was equally on the 
edge of organized religion, but who 
died as the most revered Englishman 
in the eyes of Gandhi and the other 
fathers of free India. 

Although almost a legendary figure 
to Africans, Scott himself 
quite ordinary and his book merely 


( onside TS 


an account of how ordinary people 
can be propelled by a cause 
than themselves. In this modest, well 
written, often Scott 
reveals how he pre 
with 

during a 
He reached 
that degree of self-serenity where he 


greater 
stirring volume, 
himself lost his 


tensions, even went to prison 


Durban 
Gandhian demonstration 


some Indians in 


cared not that his identification with 
the oppressed made him look ridi 
culous to the respectable 
When the Gold Coast 

Scott was rightfully 
Minister Nkrumah’s guest. It is al 
most certain that he will also attend 
the births of half a dozen other Afri 
next decade. As 
Michael Scott is 
Africa, he shows evidences ir 


became 


Ghana, Prime 


can countries in the 
concerned as with 
his auto 
biography, as in his recent activities, 
of devoting increasing time and in 
terest to a problem vastly bigger than 
even Africa: the 


clear war. 


prevention ot nu 


Non-Violence Won 


Mar 


$9 95 


STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM, by 
tin Luther King, Jr. Harper 


Rei lé ved by 
Marion A. Wright 


_ Thoreau wrote On the Duty 
of Civil Disobedience, “an in 
surgent essay that has helped to re 
Shape the world,” the clang of the 
trolley had not been heard in the 
streets and the city bus was some dec- 
ades in the future. The parents of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., had not yet 
been born. But that essay was destined 
profoundly to affect his life and, 
through him, the customs and institu- 
tions of the Southern states. The sixth 
chapter of Stride Toward Freedom is 
appropriately entitled Pilgrimage to 
Non-violence. In that chapter Dr. 
King records the factors which pro- 
pelled him into acceptance of the 
philosophy with which his name is 
associated. There were many, but 
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Thoreau seems to have introduced 
the idea. The teachings of Jesus and 
of Gandhi gave it strength and sup 
port. Referring to the “Montgomery 
incident,” the author “Christ 
furnished the spirit and motivation, 
while Gandhi furnished the method.” 


writes, 


method with which the 
Montgomery city authorities and the 
state of Alabama were unable to cope, 
as the British had 
India. Gandhi's salt marches and his 
other non-violent activities landed 
him in jail and brought brutal treat 
ment for his followers 


It was a 


been unable in 


But the cause 
flourished and ultimately triumphed 
in Indian independence. Segregated 
seating on 
abusive 


Montgomery buses and 
treatment of Negro passen 
gers did not present an issue so large 
as that of Indian independence. But 
the two movements had in common 
the determination of men, whether in 
India or Alabama, that they would no 
longer endure oppression. In Ala 
bama, as in India, there were arrests 
and brutal treatment, but 
also 


there was 
SUCCESS 

This book 15 concerned 
effort in only one city 
Alabama 
issue 


with an 
Montgomery, 
and in relation to only one 
seating on But the ef- 
segregation story 
city could have 
been any one of scores in the South. 
The issue could involved any 
form of segregation—schools, parks, 
playgrounds, courses, theaters, 
and a others. That is the 
book’s great significance for the white 
South. It takes no fatalist to see that 
the spirit and method of Dr. King 
and his followers in Montgomery 
would succeed anywhere. Uneasy 
must lie the heads of those commit- 
ted to maintaining a system of caste. 

E. S. Martin used to divide men 
neatly into two classifications—celes 
tials and carnals, meaning roughly 
men of the spirit and men of practi- 
cal affairs. It was his view that never 
the twain should meet. Dr. King’s 
career gives that view a distinct jolt. 
The bus boycott began as a one-day 
protest. But the response was so over- 
whelming and enthusiasm so intense 
that it was resolved to continue the 
riders’ strike until their legitimate 
grievances were met. This meant al- 
most over-night arrangements to 
transport 17,000 Negroes to and from 
their jobs and on other essential mis- 
sions. Car pools had to be set up, 


buses. 
whole 
in microcosm. The 


fort is the 


have 


golf 
dozen 


December, 1958 


pick-up points established, routes and 
schedules worked out. All of this was 
done with precision and administra 
tive skill which would be envied by 
any utility corporation. The spirit of 
non-violence, in Montgomery, at 
least, was not incompatible with prac 
tical and temporal exertions. It is 
one of the numberless tragedies of 
segregation that such skills are not 
officially utilized. 

Stride Toward Freedom may be 
read in a few hours. It will give the 
reader as clear an understanding of 
segregation as he could get from 
many days of sociological study. For 
in this drama of a there 
are found all of the components of 
the segregation problem—the humil- 
iation, the brutality, the animal cun 
ning, the official tyranny, the 
ardice of midnight bombing, the eva 
sion and insincerity on the one hand 
and the gentleness, determination, 
and administrative skill on the other. 
The cast of characters is complete. 
The story moves with spirit to the 
inevitable chraax 


bus boycott 


cow 


It must in fairness be recorded that 
Dr. King was not without white sup- 
port. A young white minister was 
loyally at his side. And Dr. 
King’s ordeal was in part made bear- 
able by the encouragement of friends 
to whom color was no barrie 


ever! 


Search for Values 


MAN AND Crisis, by Ortega y Gasset, 
translated from the Spanish by Mil 
dred Adams. Norton. 217 pp. $4.50. 


Rei tewed' by 
Robert Louis Peters 

_ BooK, like the author’s The 

Revolt of the Masses, is an excur- 
into thematic history: by draw 
ing hypotheses from earlier pe riods of 
Western culture, Ortega in this post 
humous work seeks in a provocative 
but highly general way to character- 
ize our time. We are, he believes, 
undergoing a “profound historic 
crisis,” and are in a period of transi- 
tion like that undergone by the late 
Romans confronting the emergence 
of Christianity, and by the men of 
the late Middle Ages facing the new 
social and political assertions of the 
Renaissance—times when men were 
“moving from living attached to and 
leaning on one set of things to living 


sion 


attached to and leaning on another 
set of things.” 
The 


crisis and 


beliefs that 
that a cyclical 
tory is a legitimate one 

not 


ours 1s a time ol 
view of his 
are obviously 
original; the special worth of 
these lectures appears in the author's 
quiet, wistfully 
sire to that 


time be 


often humorous de 
assure us 
hunger will in 
though we first 


through valleys of agory and despair 


cultural 


sated, 


Ou! 
even 


may have to pass 


Equally meaningful, and worthy of 


continual restatement, is Ortega’'s 
profound humanistic concern for the 
“true nobility” of the 
nobility that he first defined so uw 
forgettably in The Revolt of the 
Masses. When a culture overloaded 


with many stereotyped views domi 


individual, a 


nates the cultivated man, smothering 
his power to fashion an ethical and 
social world after 
he rebels and 
“in the live 
universe 

The difficulties of such 
Man and Crisis lie primarily in its 
generalized hypothetical nature; for 
if one skepti 
cism, he is likely to read along, held 
believing by the writer's verbal and 
intellectual charm. Presently, how- 
ever, the reader wishes that Ortega’s 
great mind 
ployed more liberally 
and had accounted for notable ex 
ceptions to his theories. He main 
tains, for example, that the modern 
era “made a terrible ylunder by 
clinging to the belief that man’s pri 
mary being consists in thinking, that 
his basic relationship with things is 
an intellectual relationship.” This 
error is “idealism,” and our crisis is 
exactly what we have to pay for that 
error. 

It seems here that the reader has 
a right to expect Ortega to suggest 
how we might have proceeded, and 
how such periods of non-crisis, of 
“certainty,” as Greece and 
medieval Europe, differed from our 
own. Was there, in truth, in the lat 
ter heavily mystic 
sense of balance 
brain? 

One wonders also how he is ex- 
pected to account for such recent 
pseudo-intellectual political manifes- 
tations as Nazism and fascism, with 
their emphasis on the physical, and 
especially on the brutal side of man? 


his own thinking, 
attempts 


flesh,” to 


once more, 


face his 


a study as 


shares Ortega’s basi 


conjecturing had em 


illustrations 


classical 


more of a 
body and 


age, 


between 
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It is curious that the author’s own ex 
perience as a political refugee did not 
compel him to face this issue. Neither 
does Ortega allude to the generally 
agreed upon morality that in the in 
terest of “pure” science man devel 
oped the hydrogen bomb. It would 
be difficult 
the results of an 
idealism. 


to classify the bombs as 


overwrought 


Once, however, we have asked these 
and similar questions, the experience 
of reading the book is its own en 
veloping fact. The chapters on the 
“idea of generations” (the mature 
years—45 to 60—of a representative 
great man are taken as the 
around which are grouped the cor- 
responding years of lesser men) as the 
dividing limits of history may prove 
to be highly seminal; the many para- 
graphs analyzing the importance of 
the self to a man’s awareness of his 
world are among the best written on 
the subject; his gently skeptical treat 
ment of historical Christianity is high- 
ly persuasive; and the special atti- 
tude with which he approaches his 
entire topic is provocative and un- 
sentimental. Even the perplexing 
elusiveness of the book at times is a 
refreshing antidote to the writing of 
smaller, less synthesizing minds who 
rarely do more in their social histor- 
ies (some of which, I suggest, derive 


foci 


in good measure from Ortega’s own 
Revolt of the Masses) than illustrate 
a borrowed idea ot Ortega’'s 
mind, by contrast, is the proverbial 


anvil flashing sparks. 


two 


Caribbean Caesar 


TRU JILLO—LITTLE CAESAR OF THI 
CARIBBEAN, by German Ornes. Thom 
as Nelson & Sons. 338 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 
Robert J. Alexander 
1 ip is the best study yet made of 
the dictatorship of Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo in the Do- 


minican Republic Dr. Ornes, 
was once part olf the 


who 
Trujillo regime, 
and is now in exile in Puerto Rico, 
makes clear that the Trujillo regime 
is not just another Latin 
tyranny. It is infinitely 
and more efficient than 
regimes of its type. Its has 
greater grandeur than 
most—having completely changed the 
nomenclature of the nation by giving 
his own name and those of his family 
to literally hundreds of towns, cities, 
villages, provinces, bridges, and other 
landmarks. It is a dictatorship which 
has 


American 
brutal 
most of the 
dictator 


more 


delusions of 


reached out into neighboring 


countries of the hemisphere, includ- 
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ing the United States, to wreak ven 
geance on its enemies 

Ornes studies with considerab] 
thoroughness and admirable objectis 
regime He 


ity many aspects of the 


shews how Trujillo rose from an ob 
scure ofhcer in the army organized by 
the U.S. Marines’ 
te becon first 
army, then president 
years dictator of the Domin 
Republic looks at the 
secret police, the army, the Trujillo 
fortune, the multitudinous family of 
the dictator He looks at the 
one legal party, its educational sys 
tem, its kept press (reduced to two 


Finally he 


opposition of exiles to Trujillo, and 


occupation Lorces 
commander of that 
and for almost 
thirty 


ican Ornes 


regime s 


newspapers) studies the 
devotes the last chapter to the intri 
cacies of the Galindez Murphy Cast 

Che Trujillo regime is a complet 
As Ornes 
Generalis 


ly personalist government 


points out, even when the 


simo doesn't occupy the presidency 

“Little 
puppet 
Trujillo had him 


self named, is head of the 


whoever does (including his 


brother,’ Hector) is a mere 
The Benefactor, as 
oOniy leg | 
lers must 
He obtains the undated resig 
othee 1 | 


anda 
anyone 


party, to which all ofhce hol 
be long 


nations of all holders 


i 
wrycl 
WISTICS 


Par \ 


names their replacements. The secret 


resigns whenever he 


and as head of the Dominican 
police reports to him personally as 
do all of the ministers. He signs al 
passports to leave the country 

But the unity of command goes fur 
ther than 
the procedure of denouncing his own 


this. Trujillo has evolved 
letters to the 
newspape! El Caribe 
editorials to the 


subordinates through 
editor” of his 
He dictates 
same newspaper, as well as to its “ri 
val” La Nacion. He 
and as such in charge of all 
forces 


lead 


is Generalissimo 
armed 
The whole public relations and 
propaganda machine of the dictator 
ship and all its servants is directed 
towards eulogizing the dictator. As 
Ornes says, Trujillo has an unlimited 
thirst for praise, and will pay, intim 
idate, or use any other methods avail 
able to obtain it. The only crime ap 
proaching opposition to Trujillo in 
the Dominican Republic is “indiffer 
ence,” that is, failing to praise 
Jefe’ with sufficient Ornes 
recites the history of indi 
viduals who with 
“indifference.” 


fervol 
several 


were charged 
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Most ot 
has 
hands 


the wealth of the country 
gathered into Trujillo's 
and the rest is largely appor- 
among his kin. He drove 
American interests completely out of 
the rich industry, which 
belongs almost entirely to him. He 
is a silent partner in every profitable 
business in the republic, whether or 
not he invested any capital in it. 
Refusal to “cut him in” is equivalent 
to folding up any enterprise in the 
country. 

As Ornes Trujillo's greed 
has led him to undertake a certain 
amount of economic development in 
the Dominican Republic. 
this is 
ment 


been 
tioned 


sugal now 


notes, 


However, 
a peculiar kind of develop- 
any enterprise in which Tru 
jillo does not see a profit for himself 
has little getting 
encouragement 


chance of any 


In the meantime, the great major 
ity of the people remain in dire pov- 
erty. Thousands of small agricultur- 
alists have been driven to the wall by 
rruyillo, who has been anxious to 
obtain their land. The workers in 
Trujillo's enterprises enjoy none of 
the benefits of the minimum wage 
laws, social security, and other meas 
ures which Trujillo has passed to 
impress foreign visitors and the Inter 
national Labor Organization. Un 


fortunately, one of the gaps in Ornes’ 
story is the development of labor rela- 
tions and the trade union movement 


in Trujilloland. A recent investigat 
ing committee of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
reported that there was “no trade 
union freedom” in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Ornes is to be congratulated on 
this book. Officials of the State De- 
partment have undoubtedly long had 
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available most of the information 
which he presents in it. However, it 
is to be hoped that the book's publi 
cation will contribute something to 
wards making the Department adopt 
a less favorable attitude towards the 
appalling litthe Caribbean dictator. 


Greene without God 
by Richard Schickel 


“YRAHAM GREENE is a problem. His 

J progress from the writing of 
thrillers (or, as he prefers it, “enter 
tainments”) to the writing of serious 
novels for what George Orwell once 
unkindly called “the cult of the sanc- 
tified sinner” is well known. So is 
the unease of those critics who would 
like to take him seriously, but who 
are put off by his slightly disreputable 
past, and by his continuing interest 
in such vulgar media as the cinema. 
He presents a further critical problem 
by writing too well, or rather, too 
slickly. It is a little disconcerting to 
read stories in which the conflict be- 
tween God and devil for the seedy 
soul of a Greene hero is delineated 
in the facile style of a good spy 
thriller. 


For these reasons, I am one of the 
critics put off by Greene. Yet, his 
achievements are not inconsiderable. 
Primarily one must admire his state- 
ment of the existential situation of 
modern man in books like The Power 
and the Glory. The Heart of the Mat- 
ter, and The End of the Affair. As 
Max Cosman has noted in that excel- 
lent little magazine, The Colorado 
Quarterly, the figures for whom and 
in whom God and devil struggle “are 
more apt to be publicans, harlots, 
lechers, criminals—seedy little people 
in general—than smug, self-assured 
Pharisees, starched in dress and in 
outlook.” These disappointed, future- 
less people, these mass men with some 
vestigial knowledge, perhaps only a 
race memory, of the potentialities of 
humankind are significant figures in 
the attempt to understand our situa- 
tion, and Greene's ability to make 
them achingly real, to make them 
moving symbolic representations of 
the fate of man in our time is a thing 
to be applauded. They are fallen, 
surely, and in their blundering at- 
tempts to do good they often do evil, 


but there is in all of them a 
tiality for redemption, a redemptior 
they often receive at the 
when conventional morality is 
ready to damn them. In this there is 
great evidence of Greene’s honesty of 
purpose and a certain tough-minded 
Cosman is suggest 
that “to Greene the appalling mystery 
is God's love moving through a 
ravaged world to those that 
aged. In that 
cludes all that give themselves in 
sacrifice for someone loved, all who 
dying like the whiskey-priest ‘know 
that there 
that counted 
It is at this point that critics who 
don't share Greene’s religious beliets 
desert him. 
the last moment Greene's toughness 
deserts him and he is 
with pity for the sufferings of his 
people. He must give them reliet, so 
God springs to the rescue, giving 
them at least absolution and possibly 
sainthood. Up to this point it has 
been possible for the non-believer to 
place his own interpretation on the 


pote n 


moment 


most 


ness. correct to 


are ray 


mystery (Greene in 


now was only one thing 


to be a saint.’ 


Somehow it seems that at 


overwhelmed 
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holocaust 
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. for total disarmament within the 
framework of the United Nations, 
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of a U. N. collective security force 


WITH PERSPECTIVE... 


. . that exposes the flaws in our pres 
ent disarmament policy, and compels 
a careful re-evaluation of the entire 
problem of collective security 


“Required reading for every thought 
ful student of this basic problem of 
mankind.”—LOUIS B. SOHN, Professor 
of International Law, Harvard 
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meaning of Greene’s symbols. Sud- 
denly, however, their meaning is 
baldly stated and relief, almost a 


deus ex machina, is at hand. 


But set all that aside for a moment, 
for the debate about Greene’s reli- 
gious beliefs too often obscures one 
simple fact: unlike most of the novel 
ists who write for the large audience, 
Greene has been about the proper 
business of the novelist—the dissec- 
tion of the malaise of his times. Un 
like most writers, his 
diagnosis is extremely acute, whatever 
we may think of his treatment. It is 
for this reason, I suspect, that so many 
people who are at least nominally 
opposed to Catholicism read his work 
with such interest. He also has the 
good taste and the good sense not to 
proselytize actively for the church's 
official position on most matters. In 
deed, his criticism of the emotional 
believer has always been sharp. For 
Greene belief is a matter for intellec- 
tualization. It is not visceral or 
ceremonial. His most appealing char- 
acters are those irreligious souls who 
struggle to understand with their 
minds what their hearts keep hinting 
at. 


religious 


All this is the long way around olf 
introducing a few comments about 
his latest work, an entertainment 
called Our Man in Havana (Viking. 
$3.50), which represents a modest step 
forward for its writer. 

Briefly, it concerns a vacuum 
cleane salesman needing 
money, is recruited in slapdash fash- 
ion by the British secret service to 
act as its chief agent in Havana. He 
hasn't the foggiest notion of how to 


who, 


go about spying on people, so he 
concocts totally false—but surpris- 
ingly imaginative—reports which im- 
mensely please his superiors in 
London. His masterstroke is to sup 
ply them with a set of plans for a 
new secret weapon which are merely 
working drawings of one of his 
vacuum cleaners. 


The salesman soon learns a simple 


truth: that your identity is what 
people think it is. Before long rival 
powers are attempting to poison him, 
the police are suspicious, and inno- 
cent friends are being killed because 
it is suspected that they are fellow 
conspirators. In due course there is 
a happy ending. The agent is re- 
called to London where, although his 


hoax is discovered, he is given a 
medal, is allowed to keep the money 
he bilked from the service, is even 
given a job training new agents. In 
addition, he gets the girl, an agent 
London has sent out to help him. 

All this represents a decent attempt 
by Greene to broaden his range as a 
writer. For the first time he has writ 
ten a book that is, in an ironic, 
ical way, rather funny. One is even 
tempted to trot out one of the critical 
jargon’s most overworked phrases 
Kafkaesque—for there is an element 
of sheer madness in the details of the 
novel's plot. It obviously represents 
an attack on the cold war machina 
tions of because of 
their insane prejudices and ideologies, 
must live in an atmosphere of con 
stant suspicion and tension that is 
anathema to a rational mind. Thus, 
like The Quiet American this is a 
quasi-political novel. For the moment 
Greene has deserted religion for poli 
tics, thus reversing the 
progression. 

Although the moral tow of Ow? 
Man in Havana is political rather 
than religious, it would be wrong to 
conclude that Greene has totally 
abandoned his former fictional in 
terests. Our Man is a most familiar 
Greene figure. Oppressed by the ma 
terial world, hopeless in the face of 
forces too large for the individual to 
comprehend or to cope with, he is 
another of those people who 
themselves in sacrifice for 
loved.” In this case it is a foolish 
daughter. The pseudo-spy is sure that 
his deceit will be found out, is half- 
convinced that he will die as a result 
of it. But he thinks that it will at 
least buy his daughter a 


satir- 


nations which, 


customary 


give 
someone 


year in a 
Swiss school, away from the decadent 
influences that surround her in Ha 
vana. He is, in short, another of 
Greene's decent little men muddling 
through a situation too agonizingly 
difficult for anyone but a saint to 
cope with. In another novel Greene 
might have left his customary impli 
cation that it is the willingness to 
struggle, along with the very fact of 
undergoing the struggle’s trials, that 
makes a man a saint. Since this is 
only an entertainment Our Man does 
not drop the hint. What is present 
is his extremely valid view of modern 
life and modern man, combined with 
a new satiric approach that adds a 
new dimension of insight. 
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Also present are the qualities that 
have doomed Greene, right from the 
the utter 
merit, the 
secondary 
characters, plot 
that is motivated more by the facile 
the author’s mind than 
inevitability of 


start, to the second drawe1 
lack ol 
sketchy 


genuine stylistic 


way of handling 


the over-ingenious 


cleverness of 
by the psychologi il 
There is a 


his charac ters’ behavio1 


basic shallowness in Greene which all 
his metaphysical 


really 


speculation, all his 


} 


first-rate ability to communi 


cate shrewd insights, can't hide. It is 


usually not apparent until one nears 


Then 
the slut becomes a saint, the whiskey 


the end of one of his novels 
befogged priest has a blinding insight 
into the meaning of life, or the sales 


man, instead of dying by an assassin’s 


bullet, is allowed to win money, girl, 
and daughter's hap 

A believer 
dramatically 
love moving through a ravaged world 
But one 
who does not believe can only think 
such the work of a 
man who cannot, in the end, face up 
to the terrible 
ages which, up to a point, he is able 


like his 


audience, 


pine SS 
will only note that this 
demonstrates “God's 


to those who are¢ ravaged.” 


occurrences are 
meaning of the ray 
Greene, 


to report so well 


huge middle-brow seems 


deeply to need the upbeat ending 
Briefly Noted 

Roger Vailland’s The Law Knopf. 
$3.95) is a written, strikingly 
honest account of the lives of a cross 
section of the inhabitants of an Ital 
ian village on the Adriatic coast. Its 
central symbol] 
game 


tautly 


loved card 
Its gist is that the winner gets 
to dictate the law to the losers, which 
vilify, and de 


is a much 


means he can insult, 
grade them The pleasure of the 
game is that the tables often turn, 
and he who has been forced to submit 
to the law gets his chance to force his 
dictators to submit to it. It is Vail- 
land’s thesis that life is an imi 
tation of the game (or vice versa) and 
he shows convincingly the exchange 
of positions of those dictated to and 
those who are dictators. Occasionally 
things seem to work out just a little 
too patly in his novel, and there are 
moments when one is convinced that 
his characters are mere puppets being 
manipulated by a writer caught in 
the grip of an interesting, but lifeless, 
idea. In the end, however, one cannot 


real 
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help but admire the real skill with 
which Vailland has handled his fasci 
nating symbol and his equally inter 
esting people. This is a book 
read by anyone interested in a novel 


to be 


of ideas, as well as those interested in 
the techniques of fiction. 


Truman Capote’s Breakfast at Tif 
fany’s (Random House. $3.50) is a 
skillful collection of short 
headed by the title novella, 
concerns one Holly Golightly, a war 
Manhattan 
Capote is a masterful writer ol sophis 
prose, Breakfast at 
Tiffany’s is a lot of fun to read, 
I don't his earlier 
work. Holly is nothing more than an 
Americanized Sally Bowles, the girl 
Christopher Isherwood 
lasting symbol of the decadent Berlin 
of the 1920s. It is not pleasant to 
dwell on the fact that Capote’s Holly 
the 
let's content 


stories, 
which 
about 


time _ playgirl 


ticated, cool and 
but 
think it is up to 


made into a 


could easily be made into same 


sort of symbol, so oul 
selves with the notation that the new 
Capote effort does not make Holly 
meaningtul in terms other than as an 


Had Capote 


given us some hint of what meaning 


“interesting character.” 


his creation has beyond herself he 
might written a 
Instead he has given us only a 


have major novel 
well 


written entertainment 


David Dempsey's All That Was 
Mortal (Dutton. $4.95) is not a bril 
liantly written book, but it is marked 
by an honesty of intent and a 
born desire by its author to 
the and myths which have 
been perpetrated by other novels of 
of the mid-western small town genre 
Therefore the novel has a rare 
phere of verisimilitude about it, and 
Dempsey’s dissection of life in Amer 
the turn of 
both accurate and sympathetic, nei 
ther sentimental nor angry. It is not 
a trafl-breaking piece of fiction, but 
of its type it is well worth reading 


stub 
avoid 
: 
cliches 


ALINOS 


ica at the century seems 


\ last spin of the wheel and we are 
in Ignazio Abruzzi—the 
scene of The Secret of Luca (Harper. 
$3.50). This is a disappointingly sen 
timental tale about a good peasant 
(are there any other kind?) who was 
sentenced to jail for a murder he 
didn’t commit and who after many 
years of imprisonment is released 
and returns to his native village. An 
other returnee is a young leftist politi 
cal leader who has always been fasci- 
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nated by the mystery of why Luca re- 
fused to defend himself 
charge which, given his almost saint 
ly character, have 
false. What motivated 
behavior? It is obvious, 
ly early on, that the secret is love. 
The revelation of the actual details 
of the long-ago behavior which was 
motivated by this force seem purely 
anti-climactic. The philosophy of 
conduct which is based on this is true 
enough, but Silone can hardly claim 
much originality in suggesting that if 
we based all our 


against a 


been 
this 
fair 


seems to 
secret 
strange 


love the 
a better place. Chis 


groping by 


actions on 
world would be 
represents, it seems, a 
Silone for a system to replace the 
communism which he abandoned. 
But like communism the answer is too 
simple for the 


posed by existence in our time 


complex questions 
As a 
The Secret of Luca 


being 


fiction, therefore, 
strikes 
nor profound 


subtle 
and a bit of a bore. 
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Give 


The Progressive 


for Chrisimas 


for economy 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


See back cover 


Send The Progressive as my Christmas gift to: 
Name 


Address 


Sign Card 





al * PLEL LLLP LOL LOLOP 


Detach this order form along the perforation 
the binding of the magazine will not be affected. 


PLE PL LL OL LOLOL LOL LOL LOLOL LL OL LOO LL LOL LOLOL LOLOL LLL OOOO OLOOOOE 





Name 


Address 


Sign Card 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


There's a post-paid envelope enclosed 


Sign Card: 





My Name 


My Address 


enclosed [) Bill me in January 


[] Please extend my own subscription 


Give still more pleasure => 





give The Progressive for Christmas 


Send The Progressive as my gift to: 


A beautiful 
Gift Card 
designed especially for 
The Progressive 
will be personalized with 


your name and mailed to 
arrive at Christmas! 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Subscription Rates 
1 gift iments $5 


(or your own renewal) 


$9 


(you save $1) 


ame 3 subscriptions $12 
- {you seve $3) 


4 “eye - $15 


Address 


Sign Card 


: SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Add more names on the other side ADDITIONAL 


ARE ONLY $2.50 EACH 
The Progressive ca MADISON, WISCONSIN YOU SAVE $2.50 ON EVERY ONE! 





